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WEAVERS OF SPEECH 


across the sea 


s 

In Nesd York is a telephone central office much like others 

throughout the country, save that at the top of the switchboard 
» -are\the names of many of the world’s foreign cities. At this 

board -sit the operators of Overseas Telephone Service. Swiftly, 

skilfgly, they interlace the cords which bind the nations with 

speech’. . . winging words, fast as light, across seas, deserts 
@ and/mountains, north into the Arctic circle and southward far 
—Geyond the Equator. Through this board, spoken words may 

journey half-way round the globe. 














one 1926, the telephone on your desk has been reaching 
out to new countries, new continents . . . bringing new 
millions of people within sound of your voice. 

Today, you may be connected, quickly and clearly, with 
any one of 32,000,000 of the world’s 35,000,000 telephones. 
Merely by lifting the receiver, you may converse with persons 
in nearly every country in Europe . . . in the major cities of 
Central and South America ... in Bermuda, Cuba, Hawaii 
and the Dutch East Indies .. . in Australia and Siam . ... in 
the northern and southern parts of Africa . .. and on ships 
in mid-Atlantic. 

Thus, the Bell System forges steadily toward one of its 
earliest ideals: “that you may be able to talk with any one, 
anywhere, at any time.” For a quarter of a century, it has 
been the privilege of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to work hand 
in hand with this great organization . . . interpreting its ideals 

, announcing many of its important developments. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 

















ACTORY payrolls in Milwaukee were 

up 73 per cent in August over the same 
month in ’32—and what a difference that 
makes in retail business! According to the 
Federal Reserve report, department store 
sales were 24 per cent better than a year 
ago. New car sales in Milwaukee during the 
month totaled 1,211 as against 441 a year ago! 


Past record and present performance make 
this Milwaukee market one of the brightest 
of the bright spots. And the coverage of 
The Journal is so dominant that this paper, 
in September, carried 73 per cent of all 
national linage in Milwaukee newspapers. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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Advertising Displaces Ballyhoo 
in NRA Program 


Government Makes First Use of Sound Merchandising Methods as Basis 
for Recovery 








or ballyhoo. 


Te HERE is no longer any doubt of the Administration’s idea of the 
place of advertising in the recovery program. The campaign that 
started this week and’ is being backed by every resource of the NRA 
is based on the same sound, factual human-interest principles that 
characterize the best modern advertising. This is something new in 
Government-sponsored advertising—something new and encouraging. 
It means not only that the Administration believes in advertising— 
but also that it recognizes that good advertising is not propaganda 








By C. B. Larrabee 


COUPLE of weeks ago there 
¢\ was a funeral in Washington. 
The obsequies didn’t get much 
publicity because the NRA was 
burying ballyhoo. 

In the place of ballyhoo comes 
an intensive campaign based upon 
sheer self-interest on the part of 
m‘nufacturers, publishers and con- 
sumers. This campaign depends 
upon factual, human-interest ad- 
vertising presented with all the 
skilful urge to buy that is charac- 
teristic of the best modern adver- 
tising. 

It represents the first time that 
the Government has ever engaged 
in an advertising program based 
on sound merchandising lines. The 
problem is approached from ex- 
actly the same point of view as if 
the subject were a case of soap, a 
package of corn flakes or any other 
commodity offered to the public on 
a national scale. 

Furthermore, the Administration 
is not only telling manufacturers 
to advertise but is showing them 
why they should advertise—and 
how. It is calling on publishers to 
co-operate not through patriotic 


Table of Contents on page 132 


duty but because if they will co- 
operate, their advertising revenues 
will be greatly increased at a time 
when they need the extra money. 
Finally, the consumer is not being 
told to buy radios, automobiles, 
dining room sets and winter coats 
because it is necessary for every- 
body to die for the dear old 
U. S. A. or Rutgers, as the case 
may be. That kind of appeal is 
definitely out. Today the consumer 
is being told to buy because he can 
save money by purchasing now— 
and furthermore because he can 
get a great deal of enjoyment out 
of the merchandise that he buys. 
The opening gun in this cam- 
paign was a letter sent out last 
week by General Johnson himself 
to more than 3,000 manufacturers. 
In this letter, which was printed in 
full in last week’s Printers’ INK, 
the General told American industry 
that its one sure way to recovery 
was to give the American public 
attractive, up-to-date merchandise 
at fair prices and to promote this 


~merchandise aggressively to the 


public. 


He said, “American industry 
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must help the public to find the 
goods it needs.” 

On the same day that this letter 
was sent out, copies of it were 
mailed to publishers of daily news- 
papers and general magazines with 
a letter explaining what the Ad- 
ministration was trying to do. 

Even more significant is the let- 
ter which was sent to the same list 
of manufacturers on October 3. 
This letter was also 
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INK Oct. 12, 1933 
upon established facts. They are 
expressly designed to do three 
things: (1) Convince the consumer 
that he can save money by acting 
now to supply his needs for cer- 
tain specific products (in which 
your Own are included); (2) To 
prove to the consumer that future 
price rises are not only inevitable 
but for the good of all concerned; 
and (3) To convince the consumer 





signed by the General. 
After pointing out 
the things that were 
holding up consumer 
buying, the General 
says, “This condition is 
the first and most im- 
portant to be corrected 
if we are to restore the 
full productivity of 
American advertising. 
“This cannot be done 
by ballyhoo or patriotic 
exhortations. It is a 
question of proving to 
the average man that it 
is now not only safe 
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(2) to convince the con- to sary hee wage ot war ome 
sumer that he can save ghtly brushed eside. Child authorities tell us UPTURN ITEM WO. 22 
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“In order to further 
this aim, the NRA has 
formulated a plan by 
which the publications 
of America, in their own interests 
and those of industry, can do 
much to increase the amount and 
productivity of advertising. 

“You will find enclosed a port- 
folio of twenty-four factual in- 
formative messages to the public, 
which we are sending to every 
daily newspaper and magazine in 
America, which it is hoped will be 
published at regular intervals in 
their columns. 

“These statements are founded 


Human interest copy, backed by facts, makes NRA 


campaign convincing 


that he need no longer fear to buy 

“You will also find enclosed a 
portfolio of twelve sample adver- 
tisements (for twelve representa- 
tive industries) such as we believe 
would be particularly effective at 
this time. You will note that the 
promote the products of those in 
dustries broadly, as commodities 
rather than by brand names. 

“We believe these advertisements 
contain definite, factual arguments 
that would be most effectual in 
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The Providence Journal ¥ 
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(ih RMSEIELTHIS | MIGHTY HOST OF RECOVERY 
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content Mo Specai Prvieges =| More Than 70,000 Providence Residents March in 70.000 
Pledge to President Roosevelt s NRA Program tl 
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LASTS Wr 68D ALF «OURS 


Crowns cheer as 70,000 marchers 
under the blue eagle pass, file on file, 
until late evening. 


AGAIN, two days later, crowds re- 
spond to the call of NRA in a demon- 
stration of renewed buying power and 
confidence, launched by 255 columns 
Journal-Bulletin of retail advertising in a single issue of 


FAMILIES: the Bulletin. 
In Rhode Island § ENTHUSIASM rises from the better 
Our day already materializing . . industrial 
2‘ 3 payrolls half as large again as last year 





Average for State .. millions more to spend on wanted 
as a Whole ! 
comforts and luxuries. 
wm Peas WANTS replace prices as the buy- 


1 or 90 ing urge. . wants now being related to 
quality products advertised in the mar- 
ket's dominant newspapers: 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 
Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 


A. B.C. CITY 
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selling the products of the indus- 
try they represent. 

“There are two ways in which 
these sample advertisements can be 
used : 
“(1) A group of the leading 
manufacturers in any one industry 
can combine to sponsor a continu- 
ous series of advertisements selling 
the industry and its products over 
their combined signatures. 

“(2) In each industry individual 
manufacturers can run a specified 
number of advertisements advertis- 
ing their own branded merchandise 
and using the more general argu- 
ments contained in the sample ad- 
vertising as background material. 

“These sample advertisements 
are offered simply as suggestions 
which may be helpful in discussing 
this matter with your advertising 
agency. 

“Nation-wide reports received 
during the last few days indicate 
a live and unmistakable increase 
in selling effort, and particularly 
in publication advertising. 1934 will 
award aggressive and intelligent 
leadership. In our opinion the time 
is ripe for launching this effort.” 

On the same day a second letter 
was sent to publishers of daily 
newspapers enclosing a copy of the 
portfolio of twenty-four advertise- 
ments and the portfolio of twelve 
full-page newspaper  advertise- 
ments. Publishers of general mag- 
azines were sent a portfolio of 
twelve magazine advertisements 
and a portfolio of the twelve full- 
page newspaper advertisements. 


Business Papers 
Get Portfolio 


Publishers of 250 trade papers 
were sent a portfolio of twenty- 
four advertisements in which it was 
suggested that they follow up the 
series of advertisements applicable 
to their particular trade in an ef- 
fort to encourage advertisers to do 
more advertising. Finally, a letter 
was sent to practically all adver- 
tising agencies describing the plan. 

The theory behind the twenty- 
four advertisements is the fact that 
advertising during the last few 
years has not been as productive 
as it should be because the public 
was fearful of the future and not 








INK Oct. 12, 1933 
in a buying mood. The purpose of 
these advertisements is to dispel 
fear; to indicate progress by quot- 
ing specific figures; and to inspire 
confidence in the future. 

The whole point of the advertis- 
ing is directed to the selfish inter- 
est of the reader, and the effort is 
to prove to him that prices are 
bound to go up, and for this reason 
the wise purchaser is anticipating 
his needs and making his purchases 
today. 

ie. planning the advertisements 
the Administration analyzed all of 
the national advertising of the 
country and selected the twenty- 
four industries that represented the 
greatest amount of national ad- 
vertising and the greatest amount 
of money used by the consumer in 
purchasing goods, materials and 
services. 

These advertisements are inter- 
esting because they apply modern 
advertising procedure. Typical is 
an advertisement which is headed: 


“The Martins Are Here, Bob. 
Bring Down Some Sweaters So We 
Can Sit in the Parlor.” 


The first paragraph of copy is 
also in quote form and says: 


Hello, Johnny. Hello, Mary! Come 
right in! I’m awfully glad to see 
you. Bob will be down in a minute. 
He is getting some sweaters and 
things. Our furnace is acting up 
again of course. It always seems to 
when you are here. We will try the 
front room for a while, and then if 
it gets too cold we will move out 
into the kitchen. 


The copy then continues to point 
out that perhaps it has seemed 
necessary these last few years to 
skimp a little on heating the home 
but it isn’t wise to hesitate any 
longer about fixing up the furnace. 
And then: 


The NRA is an _ epoch-making 
effort to bring values back to life. 
Millions of men are getting a chance 
to work. Wages are going up. Fear 
is disappearing. 

Those things you need can still 
be bought today for a lower price 

(Continued on page 114) 
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put PUNCH in your SALES story 












. . « has the punch! .. . es- 
pecially in The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, and 
here’s why: Excellent regis- 
tration and reproduction of 
color values. A fertile mar- 
ket. Available spending pow- 
er, and a newspaper with 
adequate coverage. 

Color* users are adding real 
**punch”’ to their Iowa sales! 
The current list includes: 
Standard Oil, Van Dyck Ci- 


gars, Camel Cigarettes, Proc- 
ter & Gamble products, Gen- 
eral Foods, Lever Bros., Ral- 
ston’s Wheat-Oata, Phillips 
Petroleum, Palmolive, Sin- 
clair Gasoline, Hills Bros. 
and Folgers coffee . . others. 
Superior reproduction and 


oe 
+Thorough merchandising 
+Complete market coverage 


=Profits to any national ad- 
vertiser selling to Iowa. 


*Two, three and four colors available. For details write National Advertising Dept. 


234,139 Daily 








SELL wiTH 


DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
A. B.C. 


208,122 Sunday 
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Siceping “Like a Log” is wrong, 
moving picture cameras prove — 


én concvtmcing studics made 
ag by scientists at Niclion lustitute 
s 3 
plays in successful living. 
men did. Their work has 
ersal recognition. Their 
sand pictures are news. 





1931 


Another presentation based on 
scientific studies by the most ex- 
pert observers. These findings 
give a new understanding of the 
important part a mattress plays 
in obtaining thorough rest. 
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dvertising ot a 
alSales Success 


Simmons Mattresses have risen to the dominant posi- 
tion in their market by the sheer force of the con- 
sumer demand created for them. 


An exceptionally fine product—aggressive merchan- 
dising, based on the exact knowledge of the retail 
sales problem to be solved—and advertising of 
proven ability to make consumer sales were the three 
major factors that contributed to this success. 


The Simmons Company has been a client since 1926. 


. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY - Advertising 
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LOOMINGDALE’S, 
a New York depart- 
ment store, is using full- 
page newspaper adver- 
tisements to demonstrate 
the incontrovertible fact 
that cut-price merchan- 
dise often means not 
only a loss of profit for 
the manufacturer and 
distributor, but misery 
and privation for the 
people who produced it. 
The accompanying ad- 
vertisement telling the 
story of two shirts of 
equal quality—one 
priced at 89 cents and 
the other at $1.25—sets 
forth the Bloomingdale 
idea as to the iniquities 
of cut prices. The 
thought behind it is that 
the average person 
would prefer to pay a 
fair price for a com- 
modity—a price which 
will allow an adequate 
profit to all concerned 
and thus make sure that 
workers and others do 
not have to pay an 
enormous price through 
being forced to work at 
wages. 
It all goes to show 
vertising is being 
the NRA. 


Life Savers Transfers Bates 


Merle B. Bates, for many years with 
Port Chester, N. Y., 
of which he was advertising and sales 
has been made vice-president 
manager of Life 


Life Savers, Inc., 
manager, 
and general 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


With “Modern Living” 


influenced by 


Bargains, NRA Style 





WHICH ONE 


WOULD YOU 


PREFER TO WEAR? 


coviae avracmes sacar 
Reet BOc 
ee eves poe Se tenee Same 


This shirt, and teas of thousands like ic, wert made 
and sold just a few months ago when the country was 
not as sound as i 1s today 


The man that grew the comon for it lost money His 
conon pickers wear not paid with cash... they received 
feaned goods and grocenes s0 that tbey could eat and 
have strength to work The workers in the mill where 
chan car a es 





van ” 
snd-4. a weck. The gics that fachioned icinan shin eied 
to keep the wolf from the door with *S a week, and in 
many instances, cven les Thew employer lox money 
Cuc-thros compenion, together with curtailed buying 
power, forced the retailer to sell 100, at a price which 
would actract you ro buy «bur which netted him a loss. 


‘As 99 comes it was 2 bargam A bargain buik on misery 


--dlieeress...lomes... ad suffering, all slong the line. A 
bargain that chreatened the very structure of thes country. 








sete 1 25 


Here is another shirt. manufaceased under the Code of 
the NRA. Looks just like the other one, but it’s dificreat. 


True. che corton is the same, the machime-made maicrial 
is the same, BUT . . » the workers mow receive a 
least "15 2 week The workmanshep, however, (forest 
Gils that are now receiving a living wage do beuer 
work than they did with hungry scomachs and wich 
fear in their hearcs. 


Yes, it's 2 difference shirt. They will all cell you thar... 
from the comon picker to the ome who sells 1 (0 you 
‘Thanks 00 NRA ic is different... 5... 5 

. . and ast 2 single child lsbered la tw making 


At "125, ie is 2 rma! bargain, 2 sound baginin, und for 
your welfare and smd for the welfare of our ouairy 
Which one do you prefer to wear? 
eee 
Semele: Fawmenagemg Fe Caml Be Putlindved 
Kagersney Sere of Onther betes 
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starvation 


The store offers to send repro- 


duction proofs of artwork and 


how ad- 


copy to any organization wishing 
to reprint this advertisement over 


its own signature. 


Te. Ae 
Merrill, 


the 
the earst 


Savers, has been a 


of the Was 
Franklin W. Wheeler who is 
now with the general advertising depart- 
ment of the i 


succeeds 


B. L. McFadden has been appointed 


Washington 
Walter J. 
eneral 


Advertising Director, 
“Herald” 


Merrill, who has been with 
advertising department of 
Newspapers at New York, 


ceeaes 2 pavestiies director 


ington, D. C., Herald. He 


earst arst_ Newspapers. 





sales manager in charge of circulation 

of Modern Living, New York. He for- 

merly was with the Macfadden Publica- 

—-. Julian Funt has been appointed 
itor. 





Gets Sal-Hepatica Account 

The Bristol-Myers Company, New 
York, has appointed Benton & Bowles, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct the advertising of Sal- 
Hepatica. 


National Distillers Appoints 


Erwin, Wasey 
The National Distillers Potente Cor- 
ration, New York, has appointed 
crwin, ‘Wasey & Co., Inc., New York 
as its advertising agency. 


Harwood Leaves L. & M. 

Frank M. Harwood has resigned as 
vice-president of Lennen & itchell, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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Annual Report Reads Easier in 
Newspaper Form 


A Thought, Based on Insurance Company’s Experience, Which May Help 
Advertising Managers with Next Statement 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Editor of Publications, The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


A= this time of year most 
advertising managers are be- 
ginning to plan for their booklet 
containing the company’s annual 
statement and president’s report. 
And if they are trying to think of 
some way whereby they can make 
the report really interesting to their 
readers, perhaps our experience 
may help them. 

Several years ago The Connecti- 
cut Mutual determined to take the 
annual report out of the category 
of dry and dull reading. 

This in spite of the fact that our 
president’s report for many years 
had become well known on all 
sides and, in its field, 
was considered a mas- 
terpiece of clear and 


with favor from our salesmen, our 
policyholders, and the public gen- 
erally. In fact, at the October, 1932, 
meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, it was given 
first award as the best policy- 
holder’s magazine in the United 
States or Canada. 

To the advertising manager in- 
terested in similarly developing his 
company’s annual report, we sug- 
gest that he— 


(1) Simplify the wording of the 
report itself. 
(2) Embellish it with human in- 


terest. 





lucid writing, and was 
admitted to be a docu- 
ment not without its 
share of human interest. 
But the conventional, 
hackneyed type of book- 
let treatment neverthe- 
less made the report look 
dry and uninteresting. 
And so, its contents al- 
ready being good, we 
determined to improve 
its physical appearance. 

The thing to do, we 
felt, was to make an 
annual house magazine 
of the report, and since 
we further wanted to 
emphasize its timeliness 
and its news value, the 
newspaper treatment 
was decided upon. 

One million copies of 
“The Connecticut Mu- 
tual Policyholder” have 
been distributed in the 
last five years, and from 
its very inception, its 


new and unusual phys- 
ical treatment has met 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL H 
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(3) Support it with short news 
items, of general interest. 
(4) Illustrate it liberally. 


A feature of each annual issue 
is the return coupon, of which hun- 
dreds and often thousands are re- 
turned. 

The most successful booklet 
offer the company had ever made 
in its eighty-seven years of expe- 
rience, was its booklet, “First Steps 
in Planning Your Will.” Within a 
few months, nearly 23,000 out of 
180,000 people had sent in coupons 
requesting a copy. (This offer was 
described in detail in PrinTers’ 
Inx for June 11, 1931.) 

“Humanizing” the annual report 
resulted in letters from practically 
every general agent of the company 
reflecting unanimous approval of 
the idea. These letters in many in- 
stances cited specific instances of 
actual sales resulting and new 
salesmen signed up. And the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
representing some 120 member com- 


+ 
Campbell-Ewald Adds Seven 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 
advertising agency, has added seven men 
to its staff. 

Arden Yinkey, for ten years head of 
the copy department of Mac Manus, Inc., 
= i oined the copy staff as has Gordon 

Idredge, formerly general manager 
of the Austin F. Bement Company. A 
third addition to the copy staff is George 
H. Allen, for three years in free lance 
work, 

W. O. Floing and Edmond A. Hunt 
have joined the art department. Mr. 
Floing formerly had his own art service 
in Detroit, New York and Chicago and 
has specialized in color photography and 
art layouts. Mr. Hunt’s former connec- 
tions were with Stevens, Sundblom & 
Stultz, Chicago, LaDriere, Inc., Detroit, 
and Fawn Art Studios. 

Walter E. Lopeman, who joins the sales 

romotion department, formerly was with 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 
Reginald E. Thomas, who joins the radio 
department, formerly was with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 





Sherman, Vice-President, 


“Automotive Merchandising” 

Ray W. Sherman has been appointed 
vice-president of Automotive Merchan- 
dising, New York. Formerly executive edi- 
tor of the Class Journal Group, in 1921 he 
became merchandising director of the 
Automotive ——— Association later 
joining the earst Organization as 
editor of Motor, subsequently becoming 
editorial director of the Hearst Business 
Magazines. 
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panies, makes this interesting 
statement about The Connecticut 
Mutual’s treatment of the annual 
statement : 

“The average statement does |it- 
tle to enlighten the policyholder 
either as to his company or as to 
life insurance. 

“Tt is true that many companies 
have attempted to clarify the mean- 
ing of their annual statements. 
Some have inserted parenthetical 
explanations of the terms used. 
Some have gone into even more 
detail. The Bureau knows of no 
other company, however, which has 
departed from the conventional 
more radically or more successfully 
than the one responsible for this 
plan... 

“It seems only fair to assume 
that a majority of policyholders 
have only a vague idea as to what 
goes on in a home office. The 
conventional annual statement will 
neither stir their imagination nor 
materially increase their knowl- 
edge.” 


+ 


Gin Account to Fertig 


The Penn-Maryland Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed Lawrence 
Fertig & ‘Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to handle its gin 
advertising. 

As reported in Printers’ Inx 
MonrTuiy, legal gin, when permitted, 
will be distributed by the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Company and _ the 
National Distillers’ Products Corporation 
through Penn-Maryland. They will dis- 
tribute the output of the Fleischmann 
Distilling Corporation which, it is under- 
stood, will be marketed under the Fleisch- 
mann name. 

The Fertig agency recently changed 
its name from Fertig, Slavitt & Gaffney, 
Inc. Lawrence Fertig is chairman; Alex 
ander Slavitt, president; Philip Lukin, 
vice-president, and Ralph James, secre 
tary. 


R. C. King with 
Review” 


Robert C. King, at one time with 
Moser & Cotins, Inc., Utica, N. Y.., later 
with General Foods Corporation and the 
Gardner Advertising Company, has joined 
Pictorial Review. He will represent that 
publication in New York State. 





“Pictorial 





Advanced by Kelvinator 


Godfrey Strelinger, formerly manager 
of branches for the Kelvinator Corpora 
tion, has been appointed sales manager 
of its subsidiary, the Leonard Refrigera 
tor Company, Detroit. 
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Weekly Pay Rolls 
Increased $222 974.00 


Under the NRA the weekly pay rolls in eight cities in the 
Indianapolis Radius have increased a total of $222,974.00. 


Here they are: 


Indianapolis . . . . . « $130,166.00 
DO es lg lll ll UM 33,174.00 
Bedford a> we “cn a See 1,144.00 
a 4,560.00 
Marion oe «a se Se 14,630.00 
ee . we. Oe. . 30,100.00 
ea SS i Pee 3,000.00 
* Shelbyville Fu peatenr ens 6,200.00 


*Located in the Indianapolis Retail Trading Zone as set by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations—other cities in the 70-mile radius. 


These increases in weekly pay rolls are from figures released by 
Francis Wells, executive secretary of the Indiana District recovery 


board. 


If you are not selling your products or your services in this great 
central Indiana market, the Indianapolis Radius, get in it NOW. 
Its ever increasing sales potentialities, and the fact that it can be 
sold profitably and economically through The Indianapolis News 
should place it on your sales map. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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OUNGER families can’t stay at American families are younger, fe automo 
home. They must go places .. . more, they are a preferred market@ quality o 

do things . . . see things. motor cars and everything that «fKet. In C 
Because more than 400,000 Chicago requires. aily news 


CHICAG (ME 


a so@wspa 
Now in its THIRTEENTH YEAR OF CIRCULATIGADE 


— 


National Representatigney FE. 5 
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motive advertising lineage.* 

That the American appeals to active, 
younger families “who are or who 
think under 40” is capitalized by still 
another great industry. 

Advertisers of amusements and en- 
tertainment use more lineage in the 
American than in any other daily 
newspaper in Chicago—and have for 
years. 


To the movies, in the car. To the 
theatre, in the car. To the cafe, in the 
car. To the bridge game, to tea, to 
the concert, to the football game, to 
the country club—always in the car. 
More miles per family is a tangible 
advantage of the Chicago American 
market. It is real, it can be cashed in. 
It pays off with greatest profit when 
the American is used consistently 


younger, Me automotive industry recognizes with well conceived, forceful advertis- 
1 market quality of the Chicago American ing copy. 
g that «fket. In Chicago the American led 


aily newspapers in 1932 in auto- *Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


MERICAN 


wspaper 
ADERSHIP in Chicago’s evening field 


ney E, Boone Organization 
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16 
H FAL EVERLY HILLS . 


population 13,793, pre- 


aa O M - dominating nationality 


American . . . is the most 
COVERAGE exclusive residential district 

of Chicago’s southwest side. 
Out of 1,325 families inter- 
viewed in that community, 
The Chicago Daily News 
stays in 1,084 homes. This 
is 241 more than the first 
morning paper and 737 more 
than the second evening 
paper. Moreover, 


(CONTINUED) 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


1325 HOMES 


IS BROUGHT INTO 
oa AND STAYS IN MORE 
HOMES IN CHICAGO 
AND SUBURBS THAN 
ANY OTHER DAILY 
NEWSPAPER. 








6% 


bid v e 


EVENING MORNING 
AMERICAN HER. BEX 
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Liewot Can Be Advertised Now 


Law Says No, but Government Says Yes, and This Means That the 
Advertising Will Be Done 


By Andrew M. Howe 


T= Eighteenth Amendment 
will soon be dead. Repeal will 
probably be effective on or about 
December 5, when the thirty-sixth 
State will have held its repeal con- 
vention. 

With repeal will come a host of 
problems to be solved by those in- 
terested in the manufacture and 
distribution of liquor. Already plans 
are well under way for the return 
of many old favorite brands and 
the introduction of new names. 
American agents have been ap- 
pointed for the leading foreign 
whiskies, wines, champagnes, gins 
and other beverages happily or 
mournfully, depending on your 
point of view, designated as “in- 
toxicating.” Sales forces are being 
organized, distributors being ap- 
pointed, advertising schedules made 
up—but everything hinges on those 
three words “When and If.” 

No one can say definitely as yet 
just what the set-up will be in the 
various States after repeal. The 
answers to the problems to be set- 
tled then will have to be left to the 
future. But, in the meantime, every- 
one interested is anxious to get 
ready for repeal and they are ask- 
ing just what they can do now. 

What about advertising, for ex- 
ample? Is it legal now? If not, will 
the authorities close their eyes to 
any violations of existing laws? 

The answer to the first question 
is a definite “No.” The answer to 
the second is “Yes—perhaps.” 

Liquor is being advertised today. 

number of distillers or their 
agents have advertised for distribu- 


tors. The products, themselves, . 


; 1s ‘ene above courtesy Hoffman Beverage 
», Inc, 


have been advertised rather ex- 
tensively to the trade. And last 
week Park & Tilford launched a 
large, full-page newspaper cam- 
paign, advertising a long list of 
liquors to the public. Names and 
prices were given. It was an out- 
and-out, definite solicitation for or- 
ders. It contained, however, in a 
number of places -the qualifying 
clause—“When and If.” 

Immediately upon the appearance 
of this Park & Tilford advertise- 
ment, Printers’ INK was ques- 
tioned by publishers, advertising 
agents and liquor distributors re- 
garding the legality of it. The 
newspapers accepting it were also 
questioned. 

This was perhaps the first liquor 
advertisement to appear in news- 
papers since the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment went into force, in January, 
1919. The Park & Tilford cam- 
paign is limited, for the time being, 
to New York City. Two advertise- 
ments will appear each week until 
November 7. 

The mere fact that five New 
York newspapers accepted this ad- 
vertising should be _ indication 
enough that it is safe to run liquor 
advertising today. Whether or not 
it is technically illegal, is another 
matter. 

Karl A. Crowley, solicitor of the 
United States Post Office Depart- 
ment, in response to an inquiry 
from Printers’ INK telegraphed 
as follows: 


Printers’ INK: 


Advertisements referring to intoxi- 
cating liquors being accepted for 
mailing when it is indicated that 
products are to be sold when legal. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS REFERRING TO INTOXICATING LIQUORS BEING ACCEPTED 
FOR MAILING WHEN IT IS INDICATED THAT PRODUCTS ARE TO BE 
SOLD WHEN LEGAL CANNOT STATE AT THIS TIME WHETHER WEBB 
KENYON ACT OR REED AMENDMENT WILL BE IN EFFECT AFTER REPEAL= 
*KARL A CROWLEY SOLICITOR, 107P Serel He 


* Telephone Your Telegrams to Tostal Telegraph 








Cannot state at this time whether 
Webb-Kenyon Act or Reed Amend- 
ment will be in effect after repeal. 
Kart A. Crow Ley, 
Solicitor. 


Several publishers have been told, 
on the other hand, that they accept 
such advertising at their own risk. 

So far there has been no official 
word from the Attorney-General’s 
office. One newspaper declares that 
it has been assured, informally, that 
the Government will not prosecute 
any publications carrying liquor ad- 
vertising now that repeal is so 
close. 

There are two Federal laws that 
would prevent a publication from 
carrying liquor advertising—the 
Volstead Act and the Reed Amend- 
ment to the Webb-Kenyon Act. 

The Webb-Kenyon Act, passed 
in 1913, made illegal not only the 


lar, newspaper, pamphlet, or publi- 
cation of any kind containing any 
advertisement of spiritous, vinous, 
malted, fermented, or other intoxi- 
cating liquors of any kind, or con- 
taining a solicitation of an order or 
orders for said liquors, or any of 
them, shall be deposited in or car- 
ried by the mails of the United 
States, or be delivered by any post- 
master or letter carrier, when ad- 
dressed or directed to any person, 
firm, corporation, or association, or 
other addressee, at any place or 
point in any State or Territory 
of the United States at which it is 
by the law in force in the State or 
Territory at that time, unlawful to 
advertise or solicit orders for such 
liquors, or any of them, respectively. 


The provisions of the Volstead 
Act are still in full force and ef- 
fect. Section 29 of this Act spe- 
cifically states: 
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shipment of intoxicating liquors in ee es 
1 : . 29. ou: 

the original package into dry States, manufacture, sale or heathen for to oa 
but also its receipt and possession sale thereof; exceptions. It shall enforce 
by any inhabitant of such States. be unlawful to advertise anywhere, books 
The Reed Amendment protected 4, by any means or method, liquor makes 
dry States by forbidding the mail- oF the manufacture, sale, keeping carryir 
ing into them of publications carry- fo sale or furnishing of the same, into su 
ing advertisements of liquor. Tee op where, how, from whom, or at sual 
first paragraph of this Amendment what price the same may be ob- may 
reads as follows: tained. * * © 7 
That no letter, postal card, circu- The Volstead Act, of course, will publish 
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no longer be effective after repeal 
but unless Congress also kills the 
Reed Amendment to the Webb- 
Kenyon Act, advertisers of liquors 
and publishers may find themselves 
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of the Government taking action. 

It takes no lawyer to come ito 
the conclusion that liquor advertis- 
ing is illegal today. It is illegal 
under the Volstead Act and also, if 
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IMPORTED WINES and LIQUORS 





for delivery promptly if and when repeal comes 


‘The House of Park & Tilford, established in 1840, 


of today's prees, we announce as mmediaie 
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Mail Orders Recetwed a: 485 Filth Avenve. New Yort 





Liquor is being advertised for delivery “when and if” for the 
first time in fifteen years, in spite of the Volstead Act and the 
Reed Amendment to the Webb-Kenyon Act 


in difficulties. If, as is intended, the 
various States shall have the right 
to pass dry laws of their own or 
enforce those already on their 
books, then the Reed Amendment 
makes it illegal for any publication 
carrying liquor advertising to go 
into such States via the mails. Of 
course, the Federal Government 
may not intend to enforce this 
Amendment but so long as it exists 
publishers will always be in danger 


sent through the mails into dry 
States, and there are many dry 
States, it is illegal under the Reed 
Amendment to the Webb-Kenyon 

ct 

One New York newspaper pub- 
lisher believes that the insertion of 
the words “When and If” makes 
liquor advertising legal. He inter- 


‘ prets the law as applying only to 


advertising of liquor for immediate 
sale. It is very doubtful, however, 
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whether such an_ interpretation 
would stand up in court. Print- 
ERS’ INK is informed by lawyers 
who have studied this subject that 
they believe the insertion of “When 
and If” has no bearing on the 
matter. If liquor is offered for sale, 
regardless of the delivery date, it 
would seem to be in violation of 
the law. 

The answer, then, for those pub- 
lishers who are wondering whether 
they can accept such advertise- 
ments as that of Park & Tilford 
is this: 

Such advertisements apparently 
are contrary to the law. The Gov- 
ernment, however, evidently does 
not intend to prosecute under ex- 
isting Federal Acts. The Post 
Office will accept a publication con- 
taining liquor advertising, provided 
it is specifically stated that these 
intoxicating beverages will be de- 
livered only “When and If” the 
Eighteenth Amendment is repealed. 

The Reed Amendment applies 
only to the deposit in the United 
States mails for delivery in “dry” 
States of literature containing ad- 
vertising of intoxicating beverages. 
What constitutes a dry State? Are 
there many dry States? What about 
newsstand circulation in these 
States? These are questions that 


a 


Mudkins and Taylor 
with Mathes 


Albert E. Mudkins has joined the copy 
staff of J. M athes, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. For the last five 
years he has been with the Gardner 
Advertising Company as copy supervisor. 
William B Taylor has also joined 
Mathes as an account executive. He was 
formerly in the New York office of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 





Represents Earnshaw- Young 

Earnshaw-Young, Inc., Los Angeles, 
merchandising counselors *with radio pro- 
duction studios at Hollywood, Calif., has 

pointed Austin C. Ring as vice-pres- 
ident with Eastern office at 1775 Broad- 
way, New York. Mr. Ring continues as 
secretary of Ring, Jones & Hare, Inc., 
New York radio broadcasts. 





R. K. Strassman Resigns 
Ralph K. Strassman has resigned as 
vice-president of The American Weekly. 
Mr. Strassman, who operated in the 
Eastern division, is retiring from active 
business and plans to leave soon on a 
trip around the world. 
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will be answered in another issue 
of Printers’ INK. 

Printers’ INK has been collect- 
ing complete data on the various 
State laws affecting the sale and/or 
advertising of liquor. The next 
article will discuss the laws that 
are now on the books of the States 
and, also, tell something about the 
intention of some of these States 
after repeal. 

In addition, Printers’ Ink 
MonTHLy will publish, as soon as 
the Eighteenth Amendment is re- 
pealed, a list of the leading maga- 
zines and newspapers of the United 
States and whether or not each one 
will accept liquor advertising after 
repeal. This list cannot be pub- 
lished now because a number of 
the leading newspapers, and sey- 
eral magazines, have requested that 
their decisions be kept confidential 
until after repeal. 

Editorially many of these pub- 
lications have been fighting the 
Eighteenth Amendment. They be- 
lieve that their motives might be 
misunderstood by the drys if the 
names of their publications were 
to appear in a list of those who 
will accept liquor advertising. They 
would be accused, it is believed, of 
fighting for repeal because of 
selfish motives. 


 -% 
NRA Code for Artists 


A code of fair practices has been sub- 
mitted to the NRA by the Artists Guild, 
Inc., New York, acting in behalf of its 
membership of free lance illustrators, 
artists and designers, and the Artists 
Guild, Chicago, and the Commercial 
Artists Club, Cincinnati. The code aims 
specifically at elimination of unpaid com 
petitive speculation, exploitation of un- 





authorized middlemen, design piracy, and 
plagiarism. 
Karl Bloomingdale Has 


Own Agency 


Karl Bloomingdale, for years a partner 
in the Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising 
Agency of Philadelphia, has organized 
his own advertising agency with offices 
at 213 South Broad Street, that city. 


Appointed by Will & Baumer 


_ Feeley & Richmond, New York adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed by 
the Will & Baumer Candle Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., to handle the advertis- 
ing of candles for religious uses and the 
advertising of beeswax. 
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SIXT 


in the UNITED STATES 


@ The Cincinnati Times - Star 


was SIXTH in General 
Advertising among all 


evening newspapers in the 
United States during the 
first eight months of 1933. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


New York Chicago 













THE BOONE MAN 
2 7 A R § 


H E 


New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 
Los Angeles Examiner 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 
Los Angeles Examiner 


= N E W 


DAILY 

Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Herald 
Washington Times 
San Francisco Examiner 

SUNDAY 
Rochester American 
Detroit Times 
Omaha Bee-News 


San Francisco Examiner 


REPRESENTS 
em we oS 


Atlanta Georgian 
Chicago American 
Detroit Times 

Omaha Bee-News 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Baltimore American 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta American 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 





'WICE in the same 
PLACE 


S ates campaigns too often resemble lightning. 
They do not repeat past performances. In fact, that 
is about all you can be sure of. 


The campaign which succeeded last 
year is all too apt to fail today 
. . 80 quickly do market condi- 

tions change. 


That is why it is wise to plan 

a “nationwide” campaign only 

‘ with specific plans for specific 

markets in mind . . . basing each 

selection upon accurate fore-knowledge of exactly 

what is required for each individual area; and exactly 
what results each is most likely to produce. 


In order to make practical this pre-determined 
type of marketing, the 27 Hearst newspapers repre- 
sented by the Rodney E. Boone Organization con- 
tinually check and cross-check their 14 respective 
markets. Last year they made 323,000 personal calls 
upon retail dealers alone. The information thus 
secured has been of inestimable help to many. It. 
is available to all. 


BOONE MAN 


porgian 

Tims TRODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
‘ e A UNIT OF 

” HEARST ADVERT LAS SERN TE? 
nerican NEW Y i Me 3 > 
Herald § Chicago Detroit oe ; im ae 





nerican Philadelphia Roc "i . 
igencer # San Francisco Los Angeles 
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executives want 
to know what’s new « + + 
Alert advertisers are always 
ready and anxious to show 


them. Both find a common 
meeting ground in the pages of 
the equally-alert Business 


Week e 








Retailers’ Sales Pick-Up Speeded 


by Manufacturer’s Salesmen 


The Salesman Who Is a Promoter Is a Welcome Counselor of the Retailer 


By Frank Atha 


J. A. Folger & Co. 


HE concern that sells direct to 

the retailer is passing up a 
privileged opportunity, if it is not 
giving a great deal of thought to 
sales promotion directly through 
its own salesmen. For sales promo- 
tion may be increased in its effi- 
ciency by making it a partnership 
affair, with the firm and the sales- 
man working together on the pro- 
motion plans and ideas. Planned 
activity around the product focuses 
a buying interest which would not 
be created if the product was left 
to depend upon its own pretty label 
and a few kind words from satis- 
fied consumers. 

Swivel-chair executives are apt 
to overlook the fact that many 
individual retail merchants have a 
narrow perspective of the retail 
field. These retailers are not only 
hungry for merchandising ideas, 
but in many cases, are practically 
starved for a little activity of some 
kind which would get them “back 
on the concrete” where the going 
is faster and smoother. 

The Folger Coffee Company 
takes on the responsibility (and 
selfishly, too) of creating the ideas 
and working together with its sales- 
men to keep activity of some kind 
centered around its product in the 
retail outlet. 

A little over a year ago during 
the season of State and County 
Fairs, we conceived the idea of 
creating a carnival atmosphere 
around the grocery store, for a 
special sale. There is something 
about carnivals with their balloons, 
confetti and sawdust, that quickens 
the pulse a bit and happily loosens 
the purse strings. So we bought a 
gross of balloons, 25 cents worth 
of colored streamers, and called on 
a loyal customer to suggest the 
plan to him. 

Our merchant friend agreed to 
try it out, so with the aid of some 


sawdust from the butcher to help 
the carnival environment, we pro- 
moted the first Carnival Sale. Of 
course, the Folger salesman helped 
the merchant write his advertise- 
ment. It was effectively in keeping, 
with a few animal and clown illus- 
trations supplied by the newspaper, 
and contained many attractive bar- 
gains, most prominent of which was 
a great special on Folger’s Coffee. 
(Our only requested compensation 
for the idea and our help.) 

To make a long story short, the 
sale was a sensation. The mer- 
chant’s dollar and cents sales 
grossed more than on any previous 
Saturday in the history of his busi- 
ness. Our coffee tonnage sold ex- 
ceeded a month’s normal turnover. 


Salesmen Started Booking 
Carnival Sales 


We called district meetings of 
our salesmen, carefully taught them 
the idea in all its details—went in 
partnership with them. We sup- 
plied the balloons (bought in thou- 
ands at less than three-quarter cents 
each), and a stereotype cut of a 
clown balancing a can of our coffee 
on one finger. The balloons and the 
cuts for the newspaper advertise- 
ments were our only expense. Our 
sixty-three salesmen began booking 
Carnival Sales for almost every 
week-end. Coffee sales mounted as 
a result. 

But our salesmen were limited in 
this sales promotion work to one 
carnival a week, because they had 
to be on hand to see it through. 
So we prepared a couple of special 
banners, a window strip and a paper 
cap for clerks, as tangible material 
around which a small merchant 
could build a week-end sale, of 
course using Folger’s Coffee as a 
nucleus. After outlining the sale 
idea, the salesman would leave a 
supply of banners, window strips 
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Sie 


A suggested carnival advertisement layout and other material Folger uses to 
help retailers 


and caps with the merchant. With 
intelligent salesmanship, three or 
four of these week-end sales could 
be booked every day. 

As a result, our coffee is being 
featured at a dozen places in a 
salesman’s territory every week, 
besides his personally conducted 
Carnival Sale. The grocers are al- 
ways glad to feature our coffee at a 
bargain price, in appreciation of the 
idea and in view of the fact that 
the immediate turnover created 
makes it profitable, even on a nar- 
row margin. 

Sales promotion, in the broad 
sense of the term, covers a great 
many features. For instance, the 
sales book or sales manual, may be 
kept up to date as a selling instru- 
ment or maintained merely as ref- 
erence equipment. Display material 
is, in a way, sales promotional mate- 
rial, although only in the general 
sense of the term. 

In January of this year we in- 
troduced Folger’s Coffee in a new 
granulation called “Drip Grind.” 
Surveys and questionnaires had 
shown us a rapidly increasing de- 
mand for finely ground coffee to 
be used in all manner of Drip 
Makers, and the introduction of 


==) COFFEE ge NEWS 


GROCERS REPORT REMARKABLE INCREASE 
FOLGER 


this supplementary product pro- 
vided a specific problem of sales 
promotion. It was an expensive 
addition to our method of produc- 
tion and to make it a profitable 
one it was necessary to build up a 
volume demand rapidly. Of course 
it is only by volume output that 
production costs can be held at a 
minimum. 

We found we were in the posi- 
tion of a razor-blade manufacturer 
in a territory where safety razors 
were too scarce for a volume sale 
of blades. Thousands of families 
could not buy our “Drip Grind” 
because they had no drip maker, so 
it was decided to see that the house- 
wife got one at a low figure and at 
the same time create sales activity 
for the grocer. 

We approached the grocers on 
the subject of a drip maker deal 
and they seemed receptive, so we 
had a heavy aluminum drip coffee 
maker of fine quality especially 
made for us. Buying in large 
quantity made the price reasonable 
and we sold the merchants on the 
idea of passing the bargain along 
to the consumer, merely taking 
their usual profit out of the in- 
creased coffee sales. 
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As a result, we moved a tremen- 
dous quantity of drip makers with- 
in the short space of five weeks. 
“Drip Grind” sales more than 
doubled and our regular grind 
showed a substantial increase 
straight through this sales promo- 
tional activity. 

Although a firm may be in no 
sense a mail-order concern, there 
is a certain amount of valuable 
sales promotion that may be done 
through correspondence. No oppor- 
tunity should be overlooked to 
make every letter a sales letter. 

We have found it profitable to 
write certain of our customers sales 
letters in connection with increases 
over six months’ or yearly periods. 
We have found it profitable to 
make every credit letter a sales 
letter, and to assist the salesmen, 
by direct mail, to reinstate accounts 
that have not purchased within a 
given period of time. 

However, the most important 
correspondence in the partnership 
between the salesman and the firm 
for sales promotion, is the corre- 
spondence that goes out to prospec- 
tive customers. 

We encourage our salesmen to 
give us brief details about any mer- 
chant they are unable to bring into 
the fold. From these details a real 
selling letter is written to the pros- 
pect a few days before the salesman 
is due to make his next call. Some- 
times it is necessary to write two 
or three such letters, and sometimes 
we never do land the account, but 
salesmen tell us that the assistance 
is invaluable. 

A little over two years ago, 
when so many grocery businesses 
were changing over from a credit 
to a cash business, we created a 
merchandising department in our 
office. A careful study was made of 


— 
With Atlanta Agency 


J. Louis Morrison, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the NuGrape Company 
of America, Atlanta, is now an account 
executive with the James A. Greene 
Agency, of that city. 





Appoints E. Katz Agency 

The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, has been appointed national 
jeg representative of the Daily 
Press and Times-Herald, both of New- 
port News, Va. 
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all of the facts of retail merchan- 
dising and store arrangement, and 
the service offered to the grocers 
of the Middle West. Folger sup- 
plied sample blueprints of various 
store arrangements for merchants 
contemplating moves and changes 
of policy. They were sent sample 
layouts for newspaper advertise- 
ments. We estimated costs and told 
them where to buy special types 
of counters, fixtures and cash reg- 
isters. 

Where did we profit by this sales 
promotion? By indicating prominent 
shelf and- display space for our 
product in the front part of the 
store—by laying out advertisements 
with Folger’s Coffee prominently 
listed—by diplomatically asking 
that the product be featured. 

We have shown our salesmen 
how to promote cooking schools in 
a manner to be of value to grocers 
as well as the housewife. We have 
worked out contest ideas for the 
clerks of larger stores, creating a 
rivalry which increased turnover. 
Our salesmen have given the mer- 
chant ideas by the score, ideas al- 
ways built around the product, 
always using it as the means to 
work the plan. 

At present, our sales promotional 
activity is centering around what is 
called a Recovery Sale for drama- 
tizing weekly bargains. The idea is 
to “Buy in Two’s and Save 
Double.” The grocer’s advertise- 
ment features prices on two of 
everything, and as usual, the big 
bargain is a two-pound tin of 
coffee. 

We try to supply ideas and for- 
mulate plans for sales promotion 
in order to “Keep something going 
on.” The salesmen sell them along 
with the product, and it’s a great 
partnership. 


+ 


Adds to Farm-Paper List 


Gordon S. Broholm, Detroit represen- 
tative of farm papers in the Michigan 
territory, has been appointed to repre- 
sent The Farmer, St. Paul, and the 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 





“Wetterau Advanced 


Charles H. Wetterau, for many years 
a vice-president of the American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn., has been named 
a trust officer of that institution, 








More Back-Fence Advertising 


Plymouth and Chevrolet Dealers in Columbus Sling a Little 
You’re-Another Copy 


REE of charge, and not as an 
i endear of anything, Charles E. 
King, clerk of courts m Franklin 
County, Ohio, has landed in the 
advertising pages. 

To clerks of courts, publicity is 
scarcely a novelty; but to Clerk 
King it is something definitely new 
to find himself—and not for cam- 
paign purposes—in display space. 

Clerk King’s sudden and unso- 
licited prominence is a by-product 
of another skirmish between sez- 
you! advertisers in the retail auto- 
motive field—this time between the 
dealers of Plymouth and the deal- 
ers of Chevrolet. 

Plymouth led off with a news- 
paper page headlined: “Plymouth 
First in Columbus! Leads the 
Field in August Columbus Motor 
Car Sales.” 

From that blushing beginning, 
the copy, in part, went on: 


Columbus, famous for its indus- 
tries, is one of America’s most pro- 
gressive cities. ... 

During August more Standard and 
De Luxe Plymouth Sixes were sold 
here than any other motor car—re- 
gardless of price.... 

Plymouth sales nationally, thus 
far this year, have shown the great- 
est gains of any car in the low-price 
field—increases that are more than 
the combined gains of Plymouth’s 
two largest competitors. .. . 

You'll see that the trend is toward 
Plymouth. 


To which, in effect, Chevrolet 
answered, “Oh, yeah?” 

Modestly, the Chevrolet dealers’ 
copy read in part, like this: 


Chevrolet Leads Again in Frank- 


Bills of Sale 
. 
Oldsmobile to B.B.D.O. 


The General Motors Corporagion has 
appointed Batten, Barton, Dufstine & 
Osborn, Inc., to direct the advertising 
of its Oldsmobile cars, made by the 
Olds Motor Works Division, Lansing, 
Mich, 


lin County in August. 


+ 
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Filed in Franklin County in August 
on Passenger Cars and Trucks Ac- 
tually Delivered to Persons Living 
in Franklin County Show— 

Passenger cars—Chevrolet, 210; 
Plymouth, 208; Ford, 120. Trucks— 
Chevrolet, 47; Dodge, 14; Ford, 11. 

Figures taken from published court 
house records and “Daily Reporter” 
bill of sale addresses. 

Look what happened from Jan- 
uary through August when the auto- 
mobile-buying public of Franklin 
County “looked at all makes” be- 
fore they bought! — 

Chevrolet, 1,447; Plymouth, 1,069; 
Ford, 715. 


Well, the Plymouth dealers read 
that, then answered it with a reti- 
cent page headlined: “Repeated— 
With the Proof.” “The TRUTH 
of this advertisement,” the copy 
pointed out, “has been challenged. 
People unacquainted with what has 
been happening in the automobile 
world were astonished to learn that 
Plymouth has displaced the old 
favorites.” 

On a slightly smaller scale, the 

Plymouth dealers reproduced their 
first advertisement; and alongside 
it, their evidence; and half the 
evidence consisted of a quotation 
from the published remarks of the 
automobile editor of a Columbus 
newspaper, detailing sales of vari- 
ous makes in Franklin County, 
and the other half was a facsimile 
of a page from the records of 
Clerk King, setting forth a list of 
bills of sale. 
_ Meanwhile, the newspaper-read- 
ing public of Columbus remains 
slightly befuddled, and Clerk King 
remains strictly, even belligerently, 
neutral. 


= 
Joins Stafford-Lowdon 


Charles C. Johnson, Jr., has resigned 
as manager of the service department of 
the Dallas, Tex., Times-Herald to be 
come manager of the creative department 
of the Stafford-Lowdon Company, Fort 
Worth, Tex., printing and lithographing 
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add 
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37 Investigations Indicate That Stories, Articles and 
Advertisements Are Read More Thoroughly in Liberty 
Than in Any of the 12 Other Biggest Magazines 





Little more than two years ago, 
the Campbell Soup Company saw a 
magazine re-born. After Liberty’s 
acquisition by Macfadden Publica- 
tions Incorporated, Campbell’s Soups 
watched it embark on a constructive 

m to make it a greater force 
than ever in the lives of the millions 
who bought it weekly. 


Campbell’s observed improve- 
ments in the quality of Liberty’s 
paper stock, inks and printing. They 
noted the growth of a great contrib- 
uting staff of illustrators and writers. 


They sensed the development of 
a powerful editorial policy, liberal, 
independent,courageous,dedicatedto 
a tradition-less appraisal of the way 
that the world is going. (Liberty was 
the first popular magazine to point 
out Mr. Roosevelt's qualifications for 
the Presidency, the first to predict 
Hitler’s rise and publish his plans, 
the first to publish the Smith plan 
for repeal which was written into 
the Democratic platform and is now 
in full operation bringing about the 
end of rohibition.) ‘They thought 
it reasonable that such editing would 
attract the new, youngen When 
thinking, liberal-spending leaders in 
every city. 

‘Now, finally, Campbell’s have 
seen that these management policies 
have resulted in solid reader support 
throughout even the most trying 
periods of the depression and that 
the long-established financial stabil- 
ity of the management has actually 
been enhanced by an almost im- 
mediate publishing profit. 

Probably no other individual in- 





stitution has behind it so great a 
record of dollar-years of advertising 
experience as the Campbell Soup 
Company. 

Probably no equally successful 
concern can credit its advertising 
policies with playing a greater part 
in that success. 

For more than a rter century 
Campbell’s Sou ave been an 
advertising trail Eiace 

Practically all of the magazines that 
Campbell’s Soups elected to support 
in the years gone by have justified 
Campbell’s judgment by becoming 
the country’s greatest journalistic in- 
fluences and advertising mediums. 

Now, the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, with its viewpoint untarnished 

y these years, ever fresh, young 
and modern in its appraisal of chang- 
ing conditions, recognizes this great 
new journalistic force that is entire- 
ly a product of the current times. 

To its list of tried-and-true medi- 
ums, Campbell’s Soups add Liberty, 
the magazine asked for week after 
week today by more men and women 
than any other magazine published, 
the magazine of the millions of 
young, modern, aggressive leaders 
in every city, the magazine read more 
intensively and more thoroughly 
than any other popular publication. 

To the Campbell Soup Company 
and to the distributors of its famous 
soups Li wishes even greater 
success than ever before and is 
proud to have the opportunity to 
render the contribution to that 
success for which it is so particu- 
larly fitted. 
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Campbell's Soups color 


two and one-quarter 


The New, Young, Liberal-Thinking, 
Liberal-Spending Leaders Everywhere 





Practically All These Readers Live in Cities Where 


Campbell’s 


Soups Displayed on Counter Provide 


100% Sales Tie-Up 





WHY CAMPBELL’S SOUPS BOUGHT LIBERTY 


1. Nearly two and one-quarter 
million new circulation—the only 
reading group not now being cov- 
ered by Campbell’s many magazines 
—the younger, liberal-thinking, 
liberal-spending group who are the 
new leaders in every community. 


2. The magazine being read most 
thoroughly today. Thirty-seven sur- 
veys by Professor George W. Gallup, 
formerly of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Percival White, Incorporated 
and Dr. Daniel Starch, formerly of 
Harvard, indicate that advertise- 
ments in Liberty are seen and read 
by a greater proportion of its circu- 
lation than in any other popular 
magazine; this means hundreds of 
thousands of extra sales impressions. 
(More men and women reiterate 
their interest in Liberty by volun- 


See First New Campbe 








tarily asking for it at the newsstands 
every week than any other ine 
published; 99% of Liberty’ 8 circula- 
tion is bought at retail, just like 
Campbell's Senen, without any free 
premiums or cut-rate subscription 
inducements.) 


3. The favorite weekly of women. 
Intellectually emancipated woman- 

ood flocks to Liberty’s modern 
viewpoint. The Gallup, White and 
Starch surveys indicate a far greater 
proportion of woman readership 
than in the case of any other weekly. 


4. The majority of Liberty’s circu- 

lation wien See = the cities, = 
uct isplays can complete 

the ian started by Campbell’s nat 

pages. Liberty has a greater p 

tion of its circulation in the cities 

has any other magazine published. 





ll’s Soup Advertisement in 
Liberty for October 21st on Every Newsstand TODAY 









Liberty 


America’s Best-Read Weekly 


















Not-so-Mad Hatters 


HE unconventional, rebellious 

man who saunters about sans 
chapeau has made life pretty 
miserable for those engaged in the 
manufacture, distribution and sale 
of hats. 

He has been inveighed against, 
lamented, caricatured and upon oc- 
casion reasoned with, but the 
reasoning which took the form of 
an occasional advertising protesta- 
tion on the part of some enterpris- 
ing hatter has been all too occa- 
sional a process. Individually the 
makers of hats have been advertis- 
ing laggards. Their efforts to fight 
the hatless fad have lacked ag- 
gressiveness and cohesiveness. 

But of late the industry has done 
an about-face. Some real advertis- 
ing has emanated from the leaders 
in the field, and in New York City 
a group of retailers, The Retail 
Men’s Hat Chains of New York, 
with the aid of some of their man- 
ufacturer-suppliers, are now aiming 
a well-directed blow at the practice 
of letting a haircomb do for a hat. 

This blow takes the form of a 
series of small newspaper adver- 
tisements. Based upon the recur- 
ring exclamation, “He’s Not 
Dressed!” the campaign mixes 
good-humored persuasion with firm 
selling conviction. 

Each unit in the series is similar 
to the rest in typography and lay- 
out. Each contains a simple cartoon 
depicting another member of the 
hatless fraternity. While the com- 
mon headline is definitely negative, 
copy does not always follow suit. 

- 
Newspaper Campaign for 
Coffee Account 

Newspapers in California are being 
used in a resumption of advertising for 
Million Dollar Coffee, made by the Alex- 
ander-Balart Company, San Francisco. 
The Long Advertising Service, San Jose, 
is directing this campaign. 


With E. F. Schmidt Company 

Harry Armstrong, who has been with 
John Bornman & Sons, Detroit, lithog- 
raphy, has joined the staff of The E. F. 
Schmidt Company, Milwaukee, where he 
will be engaged in offset lithography 
work into which the Schmidt company 
is now expanding. 
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Dressed! 


And he’s not very 
kind to his hair! 


Modern dermatology recog- 
nizes the blistering sun as 
one of the common causes of 
baldness. 


A good-looking HAT will 
give you Poise, Presence and 
PROTECTION, 


An unusual feature of the cam- 
paign is its apparent anonymity. 
Since it was not feasible in fifty- 
six-line space to list the names of 
the participants, it was decided to 
omit a signature altogether. More+ 
over some of the retailers deemed 
this expedient necessary to avoid 
the possibility of having somebody 
take offense at being ridiculed. 

+ 
Has Vapex Account 

The advertising of Vapex, a product 

of E. Fougera & Company, New York, 


is now being handled by Small, Kleppner 
& Seiffer, Inc., New York. 


Represent Keystone Papers 


The Uniontown, Pa., Herald 
Genius have appointed DeLisser, 
& Terhune, Inc., as their national ad- 
vertising representative. 


Joins Brooklyn Agency 
Peter J. McKenna, formerly with the 
Jules Proctor Company, New York, has 
joined the Bedford Advertising Agency, 
ne., Brooklyn, as an account executiy 
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WHen Your Wire 
Buys a Hat 


HE stands before the mirror, her hands to her head, 
adjusting a tiny creation of velvet . . . then she turns 
to you for that word which gives her joy and assurance. 


Please don’t make the miistake of saying, “Is that supposed 
to be a hat?” Consider what went into its making and purchase. 


Before revealing the travels and processes by which your wife 
acquired that important importation, let us first say that the in- 
spirations of modistes are frequently influenced by current 
enthusiasms. 


This season, smart women are going to the Tyrols. They 
have brought back the vogue of the Tyrolese hat, which 
Schiaparelli sponsors. From Egypt came the mode of the Fez, 
created by Maria Guy. A prank at an afternoon party where the 
men and women exchanged hats was responsible for Descat’s 
Fedora, made famous by the Camel Girl. 





Wen Your Wire Buys aHatT 
(continued ) 


OUR wife’s autumn hat may have been chosen by a 

representative of a great American manufacturer, buy- 
ing from those famous creators of millinery, Maria Guy, Talbot, 
Reboux, Marie Christiane, or Agnes—or it may have been se- 
lected by the Paris representative of Good Housekeeping, who 
goes to these French modistes in July or even earlier, to select 
the smart hat which women discover in September Good 
Housekeeping. 


When the boxes of new hats consigned to a New York man- 
ufacturer come off the steamer, Good Housekeeping is told by 
telephone that they have arrived. One of the fashion editors 
hurries down to the office of the manufacturer, shares the excite- 
ment of opening the boxes, and views the hats which are to be 
sold as originals. These are copied, and inspire many hats of 
the same general character. 


Quickly a selection is made for Good Housekeeping’s fashion 
pages, quickly they are illustrated, quickly put into our pages. 
With equal speed the importers manufacture and distribute them 
to New York, Chicago, the south and the west. 


O you see that your wife has, as authority for her 
selection, the taste and art of a great Paris modiste, 
and the expert judgment of the Fashion Editor of Good House- 
keeping. Better say, “It’s very becoming”, and let it go at that. 


By the way, the care with which Good Housekeeping selects 
a hat for your wife is typical of its discrimination with each 
part of the ensemble. 


Nearly two million women pay more for Good Housekeeping 
because, in addition to its other incomparable values, there’s a 
complete fashion magazine in every issue. 





GOOD TTOUSEKEEPING 


EVERYWO MAN'S MAGAZINE 
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Establishing a Price Policy with 
Open-Letter Copy 


How a Manufacturer, Combating the Chiseler, Tells the Story to 
the Trade 


By Robert W. Nelson 


Advertising Manager, The Herman Nelson Corporation 


T? combat the chiseler—and in 
our industry he is unusually ac- 
tive—we have gone into business- 
paper space with a declaration of 
principles. 

From the standpoint of advertis- 
ing technique, there is interest, per- 
haps, in the manner of presentation. 

Briefly, here was the general sit- 
uation that our special campaign 
was designed to meet: 

I believe I am safe in saying 
that in the building-materials in- 
dustry, price-cutting and cut-throat 
competition have been not the ex- 
ception, but the rule. Sales repre- 
sentatives have been saying: “Here 


is my price, but don’t place your 


order until I get another chance.” 
Or: “If this price isn’t right, you 
fix one that you think is right.” 
Or: “We'll meet anybody’s price.” 

At one time or another every 
manufacturer has realized, I sur- 
mise, that all would be better off if 
the cutting of prices could be elimi- 
nated. Recently, a sales manager 
told me that he spent, by close 
estimate, 38 per cent of his time 
haggling over demands for special 
discounts, and that this haggling 
was costing his concern $30,000 a 
year. 

Yet there were companies that 
tried, conscientiously, to maintain 
their prices—and found that cus- 
tomers refused to believe that the 
first quotation was the last and 
lowest that would be offered. Sales 
managers found that they couldn't 
convince even their own sales rep- 
resentatives that competitors’ prices 
would not be met. 

That was the general condition. 

Never in sympathy with price- 
cutting, the Herman Nelson Cor- 
poration believed that the only way 
to overcome the evil was to elimi- 
nate the mystery of buying and 
selling by maintaining an open 


and published policy on its prices. 

Such a policy is an obstacle to 
the chiseler. It is, besides, an ad- 
vantage to the purchaser; for the 
purchaser is able to ascertain the 
price he must pay for a product; 
and he is certain that he will be 
paying the same price as does his 
neighbor. This feeling of confi- 
dence has been a big factor in 
the success of the country’s retail 
stores. Their prices are clearly 
marked and consistently maintained. 

Let us see how price policies af- 
fect the three individuals who, gen- 
erally, are factors in the sale of 
products such as our company pro- 
duces. The factors are the owner, 
the architect and the contractor. 

The owner hopes to be able to 
select materials according to their 
true value. In the value equation 
there are several factors, one of 
which is cost. If the cost factor is 
fixed, it is possible for the owner 
to give due consideration to such 
matters as quality, service, and re- 
sults. Only when the owner is cer- 
tain what the cost will be is it 
possible for him to select and buy 
materials intelligently. 


Price and the 
Architect 


The architect has a commission 
to design and supervise the con- 
struction of a project for the 
owner. In most instances, the 
architect must design a structure 
that can be built for a certain 
maximum cost. And if he doesn’t 
know material costs, how can he 
know what materials to use? Only 
when the architect knows what the 
materials will cost can he design, 
correctly, and estimate the whole 
project’s cost. 

The third factor in-the transac- 
tion—the heating and ventilating 
contractor, has been greatly incon- 
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venienced by price-cutting and by 
its allied evil, the “special” dis- 
count. Never knowing whether his 
bid embodies the last quotation 
on materials, he is confused—and 
often in a position of financial 
danger. Only when the contractor 
knows that there is but one price 
and one discount to the trade, can 
he bid intelligently. 

Hence it was that we decided to 
eliminate the mysteries by estab- 
lishing an open, published price 
policy ; and the company knew that 
it would benefit if such a policy 
enabled owners, architects and con- 
tractors to give proper considera- 
tion to the selection of materials. 
Such a policy would mean that 
the price of each Herman Nelson 
product is available to anyone in- 
terested in the purchase of our 
products, and that the trade would 
be offered but one discount—a uni- 
versal discount, unembellished by 
special concessions. 


Spreading the Message 
to All Concerned 


We determined to announce the 
policy, and to announce it in such 
a way that the message would 
reach everyone concerned. 

We felt that the announcement 
ought to be as formal as a letter; 
yet, in order that it might create 
the impression that it was open for 
the world to see, it. ought to ap- 
pear in publications. In addition, 
it must be so framed that it would 
attract attention and be thoroughly 
read. 

We resorted to the use of in- 
serts, printed on our regular litho- 
graphed letterheads. They went 
into publications that reach school 
executives, architects, and heating 
and ventilating contractors. 

To school authorities—and in a 
sense, they are “owners” of build- 
ings—we said: 


Here is information of vital im- 
portance to you. 

Especially will this prove of in- 
terest if, as do most school authori- 
ties, you find the intelligent selec- 
tion of materials and equipment for 
your schools one of the most trying 
phases of your profession. 

It is our belief that it would clear 
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the atmosphere for school authori- 
ties, architects, engineers and con- 
tractors if the prices of all heat- 
ing, ventilating and air-conditioning 
equipment were made available to 
to them in plain figures. This would 
simplify matters for everyone, lessen 
“chiseling” and remove one of the 
most annoying features incidental to 
the letting of contracts. Therefore, 
as a step in the right direction, we 
announce an open published price 
policy on Herman Nelson equip. 
ment. In fact, our prices will be 
available to anyone interested in the 
purchase of our products. 

This organization, as manufacturer 
and pioneer of the best and most 
advanced heating, ventilating and 
air-conditioning equipment, has al. 
ways favored stabilized prices. How- 
ever, at times this was difficult to 
control. We believe that the open 
published price policy will solve the 
problem and eliminate the variation 
in prices that heretofore has existed. 


To architects, the message was 
the same, except for the second 
paragraph. In the architect copy, 
the second paragraph read as 
follows: 


Especially will this prove of inter- 
est if, as do most architects, you 
find estimating for your clients one 
of the most trying phases of your 
profession. 


To heating and ventilating con- 
tractors, also, the message was the 
same, except for the second para- 
graph, which read: 


Especially will this prove of in- 
terest if, as do most contractors, you 
have found that “chiseling” and 
price-cutting have made the submis- 
sion of intelligent bids almost im- 
possible. 


Now about reactions— 

We have received nothing but 
favorable comment. It will take 
time to convince our customers 
that we are in earnest about main- 
taining this policy. However, we 
hope that they soon will recognize 
its worth, and that other compa- 
nies in our industry will decide to 
join us. 
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What Is This Thing Called 
‘Quality”? 


By William E. McFee 


Chief Copy Writer, The American Rolling Mill Company 


I AM downright tired of reading 
and hearing of “quality merchan- 
dise,” quality-this-and-that-and-the- 
other thing. I want to know what 
is meant by this vague and much- 
worn word, quality. Every com- 
pany executive does, every man 
who offers goods and services in 
exchange for his daily bread and 
butter and creature comforts. So 
I have pondered quality, picked it 
apart, put it back together again, 
and here is the answer—ten con- 
cise definitions of an old and much 
used but much abused word. 

I submit to you that a thing of 
quality is 


1. A product or a service, or both, 
that fills a need that never was filled 
before, or if so, then inadequately. 


2. A product that by its peculiar 
advantages and benefits to users, en- 
ables them to derive from its use 
more dollar-value and improvement 
than from all other similar or imi- 
tative products. 


3. A product that possesses all the 
necessary “priceless ingredients” in 
full measure, to which has been 
added painstaking care in making 


+. 
Has La Salle Wines Account 


E. R. Hawkins & Company, Detroit, 
have been appointed advertising counsel 
for La Salle Wines and Champagne, Inc., 
Farmington, Mich. The company has 
acquired a plant and 300,000 gallons of 
aged wines from the Windsor Company, 
Ltd. Newspapers will be the principal 
medium used. 


Columbus Office for Lytle 

The J. Horace Lytle Company, Day- 
ton advertising agency, has established 
a branch office in Columbus, Ohio, in 
the Yuster Building. C. L. Jaycox, for- 
merly with Mumm-Romer-Jaycox, Inc., 
Columbus, is manager. Associated with 
him is Leo Smith, formerly copy chief 
for Mumm-Romer-Jaycox. 


Starts Own Business 
Tom Patterson has organized an art 
material retailing business under his own 
name at 38 West 28th Street, New York. 





that not only sets it apart from al! 
other related products, but causes 
the buyer to take real pride and sat- 
isfaction in its acquisition. 

4. A product that justifies its pur- 
chase and use every time it is 
bought. 


5. A product that is worthy of the 
public trust in advertising; for it 
must be remembered that no prod- 
uct unworthy of advertising can be 
sold successfully for any length of 
time with the aid of advertising. 


6. A product in whose wake boils 
the most precious of all forms of ad- 
vertising—word-of-mouth advertising. 


7. A product that lives up to every 
promise of its maker, and every ex- 
pectancy of its users. 


8. A product that, first, last and 
always offers the greatest self- or 
service-improvement to the greatest 
number of users. 

9. A product that has more to go 
on than mere ephemeral or passing 
worth. 

10. A product that exacts from its 
users neither the penalty of cheap- 
ness nor the penance of dearness. 


+ + 


To Address Circulation Men 


J. Earle Shea, assistant publisher, Ft 
Wayne, Ind., News- Sentinel, and O. C 
Harn, managing director, Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, will be luncheon speakers 
at the meeting of the Central States Cir- 
culation aangnee Association which 
takes place October 17 and 18 at Chicago. 
Another feature of the sessions will be 
a comparison of the old*and new A.B.C 
forms by Howard Stodghill, business and 
circulation manager, Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times. 


G. W. Eckhardt Joins Fernley 


George W. Eckhardt, for years sales 
manager of the hardware department of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. has resigned to take up new duties 

an executive in the association work 
being conducted by the George A. Fernley 
Organization, of that ¢ity. . Eckhardt 
—— with the Disston company since 
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- Campbell Soup Co. 

x RCA-Victor Co. 

_ Scott Paper Co. 

- Sun Maid Raisins 

* Northern Paper Mills 

+ or Vicks Voratone 

oo California Prunes 

ies Resinol Ointment 

ss te Carter's Underwear 

~y Junis Cold Cream 

" Columbia Pictures 

i Fi White's Cod Liver Oil Tablets 
— Kool Cigarettes 

whic Kalms (Johnson & Johnson) 
B.C Sleep Safe Baby Harness 
rier LaCross Liquid Nail Polish 
rnley Clopay Window Shades 
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emt! The Dealer Chooses ...We Imprint Here 
... the Names and Prices of any 3 Brands 


Actual Size of Poster Nationally Advertised in Cosmopolitan eee 


11"x 19" 











APRIL We're asked for some spe- MAY We check a store in 
cific promotion in the food field. Rochelle and find that men 4 
What shall we talk about? Rates... women alike stop to look and 


7 < ! 
circulation . . . present accounts . . . to buy! 
readers? The circulation jumps to 15,0 


Let’s do some indirect firing! JUNE AxwP Kroger, Saf 
We start “Do You Know Your Red and White, I.G. A. —the 
Groceries”—knock timidly at chain guns in the chain and volunt 
store doors and ask if they can use it. ranks take hold—realizing that 
9,500 say “Yes!” oddities and strange facts inte 
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OM NOTION! 


yo per cent of the cash customers. 


Circulation hits 17,000 as scores 
of advertisers and agency men take 


notice. 


ULY Cosmopolitan salesmen an- 
swer question after question from 
interested manufacturers. Mats sup- 
plied free to chains are used to print 
over 500,000 circulars distributed 
to housewives. 

First test offer to imprint posters 
with products advertised in Cosmo- 
politan meets with quick approval. 


UG. Imprinting service extended 
to all chains; accepted by many. 

We imprint 6,000 posters with the 
names and prices of goods adver- 
tied in Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
Henry Bohack, Jr., Vice-President 
of H. C. Bohack Company orders 
750 for his chain—says “first time 
a window ter service has suc- 


ceeded in tying in closely with busi- 


ness within the store.” 


store in 


nat men 4 


look and s 


Total circulation 21,000. 
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SEPT. Imprint orders jump 50%, 


42 products (out of a total of 52 
advertised in Cosmopolitan) listed 
on 9,245 posters used by 43 great 
chains, including A & P, Red and 
White, Roger’s, Bohack, Grand 
Union, Royal Blue, Royal Scarlet 
and Safeway. “First real sales help 
given by magazine to retailer,” says 
chain executive. “This is a swell way 
to inject interest and drama into 
every-day things,” says agency man. 
Cosmopolitan patted on back by 
manufacturers, jobbers:and retailers. 
Cosmopolitan gets business from 
advertisers and agency men because 
it has definitely joined point-of- 
purchase sales effort to its own 
national prestige. 

Total circulation 24,000. 


OCT. Greatest voluntary organiza- 


tion asks for 8,000 posters for in- 
itial distribution—greatest corporate 
chain wants 1,025 imprinted posters 
for one unit alone—already using 
thousands of non-imprinted posters. 


S. We'll keep you informed of the further progress of this idea. In the mean- 
ile write for sample poster—and ask any Cosmopolitan salesman for the details. 
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57th STREET at 8th AVE., NEW YORK 


oi CLASS MAGAZINE WITH MORE THAN ONE AND ONE HALF MILLION CIRCULATION 








Standard Oil’s Champions 


A STAR AMONG BIG 
LEAGUE STARS, BECAUSE 
“HES GOT EVERYTHING!” 





Cc Kes upp we 
COMPLETE SUPERFUEL 





HE fine points of champions in 

the sporting and other realms 
are being expounded by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana) in a 
newspaper campaign as one-half of 
an analogy leading up to the point 
that Red Crown Superfuel com- 
bines all the essentials of good 
gasoline. The various stars fea- 
tured in the program do not per- 
form in a testimonial role, but 
serve rather to bring attention to 
and dramatize the message. 

Each advertisement displays a 
series of action pictures, tagged 
with news captions, demonstrating 
the complete range of abilities of 
the featured champion in his or 
her chosen field. Brief copy then 
points out that that’s the way it is 
with a championship gasoline. It 
has to have everything. 

+ 


Joins Wagner Sign 
T. C. Lemon has resigned from the 
firm of Bertolet & Lemon, publishers’ 
representatives, to become Eastern sales 
manager at New York of the Wagner 
Sign Company. J. C. Ross will also join 
the Wagner company. 
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NEW STANDARD RED CROWN 


SUPERFUEL * 


The first unit of the campaign, 
which appeared last week, was not 
only timely but blessed with an 
impressive current verification on 
the sporting pages. It was about 
Bill Terry, who happened at that 
very time to be showing up nicely 
both as a ball player and as a 
leader in the late World’s Series. 
Gene Sarazen and Bill Tilden are 
other sporting characters to be 
used in the campaign. 

The canine world will get into 
the spotlight later on with the 
presentation of no less a figure 
than Golden Dawn of Gadelands. 
The Dawn is an_ international 
champion Red Irish Setter, with 
the impressive record of never 
having met an equal in more than 
a hundred competitions in England 
and America. 


WX 


Represents Chicago Paper 
Sayers Coe has been appointed Eastern 
representative at New York of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. He was for- 
merly an account executive with Doremus 
& Cosnnener and business manager of 
Town & Country. 
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This Two-Way Contest Reached 


Both Dealer and Consumer 


Helped Coleman Company Break Sales Records for Its Stoves and Opened 
New Retail Accounts 


By Don Gridley 


A CONTEST sales plan that 
+i helped open new dealer ac- 
counts; that induced regular deal- 
ers to buy additional stock; that 
aided the company in 1933 to break 
its stove sales records compared to 
any previous year: Such a plan 
was the “Happy Days” stove con- 
test conducted by the Coleman 
Lamp and Stove Company during 
three weeks in May. 

Furthermore, the company’s stove 
sales in June, this year, represented 
an increase of 37 per cent over 
June, 1932, and the percentage of 
sales increase during the first 
seven months of this year, com- 
pared to the same period in 1932, 
was three times as great as the 
percentage of increase of 1932 over 
1931. 

The plan was built around the 
dealer. He conducted the contest, 
promoted it himself, judged the 
letters himself if he wished (the 
company did the judging if the 
dealer requested), and decided upon 
the winner. 

“After the banking holiday this 
spring,” says A. W. Boyer, of the 
company, “and after business con- 
ditions apparently had taken an 
upturn and things were looking 
brighter and people were beginning 
to take on a more optimistic atti- 
tude as to the future, we began 
casting about for an idea or a 
thought or plan or program which 
dealers could use to capitalize on 
improved business conditions and 
make more sales of Coleman 
Stoves during the height of the 
stove selling season, which was 
then just in the offing. 

“We finally hit on what we 
called the ‘Happy Days’ Prize Con- 
test. 

“It was a very simple and easy 
plan and program for the dealer 
to put on and follow through. A 
particular model of stove was 








selected for prize contest purposes, 
and each dealer put on his own 
local, individual prize contest in his 
own community. The stove was 
sold to him at about half the regu- 
lar price which was our contribu- 
tion toward helping him put the 
contest on, besides furnishing all 
sales helps and going fifty-fifty 
with him on his local newspaper 
advertising.” 

The contest as conducted by the 
dealer was simple. He offered as a 
prize a No. 911 Coleman Instant- 
Gas Stove, which he displayed 
prominently in his windows. This 
was awarded to the writer of the- 
best letter on “Why the New Cole- 
man Instant-Gas Stoves Bring 
Happy Days to Housewives Every- 
where.” The contest ran from 
May 8 to May 27. 


Summarizing Benefits 
for Dealers 


In: its announcement to dealers 
of the details of the contest the 
company outlined the benefits of 
the plan as follows, under the 
heading, “Here’s What It Does for 
You” : 

1. Helps sell more Coleman 
Stoves right at the height of the 
best stove selling season. 

2. Maintains regular profit mar- 
gins . . . no cut prices. 

3. Develops many new prospects 
for future stove sales. 

4. Helps sell more of other sea- 
sonable merchandise. 

5. Brings lots of people into the 
store, increases sales opportunities, 
creates interest and good-will. 

he company then outlined the 
four qualifications necessary for 
any dealer to comply with in carry- 
ing on the contest. They were: 

“1. Have at least two Coleman 
Instant-Gas Stoves in stock or on 
order, and in addition, purchase 
one Model No. 911 Stove at the 
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* Manhattan department stores 


spent more money in The News than in any 
other New York newspaper—in the first nine 
months of 1933 e Brooklyn department stores ~ 
have spent more in The News for years e And 
in 1932 New York department stores as a whole 
spent more money in The News e The paper 
that gets the major money from the big local 
advertisers ought to be the major buy for the 
national advertiser, shouldn't it? 


The a News 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago « Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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Special Price of $10, for prize 
contest purposes only. This is less 
than half the net dealer price on 
this stove. The difference repre- 
sents our share of the expense in 
aiding you put on this contest. 
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the best letter selected by judges. 
Also, send in picture of your win- 
dow display. Write your name and 
address on the back of your picture 
for correct identification. 

“3. Distribute sales folders and 





V CHECK 


ARE YOU ALL SET 
FOR THE BIG START? 


Monday morning, 


i“ 


bet 


P 
“TF Contest judges arranged 


A.W. Boyer: IA 





Coleman =" instant-Gas Stoves 


LIGHT INSTANTLY LIKE GAS a COOK BETTER THAN GAS 


Better Cooked Foods 


May 6th, you know, 

"Happy Days” Prize Contest on Coleman Instant-Gas Stove’. The 
interest shown by dealers everywhere is highly encouraging. 
All indications point to many stove sales. 


Have you received your assortment of Sales Helps? Are your pla 
all made? Is everything ready to go? Just as a matter of check- 
ing up on yourself as well as on us, please run thru the following 
items to see if anything has been overlooked: 


—i. 911 Prize Stove on hand and featured in window display? 

3. Floor Display of Stoves ready for customer demonstrations? 
y= Handbills with contest rules on hand ready to distribute? 
"Open Door" folders on hand to pass out with handbills? 
"iss Coleman” Display set on hand and in use? 

“Happy Days” Window Banners on hand and in use? 

Newspaper ads arranged for? (Check with newspaper editor) 
¥ List of prospects made up to call by phone? 

b= Special mailing planned to best stove prospects? 

lane made to interest local Women's Clubs in Contests? 


If you check "0. K." you are all set for a' good start, and that 
is half the effectiveness of the plan. If you are short any of 
the advertising and display helps, wire us at our expense 


We want to help make this contest mean something to you in the way 
of stove sales and other merchandise as well. So let us know right 
away if there is anything further that we can do. 

Very truly yours, 

TH™ COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 


Wichita, Kansas. 
May 5, 19353 


ie the opening date of the 
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This “Check” letter was sent out the week before the contest to 
make sure dealers were prepared 


“Note. You will need at least 
three stoves to make this prize 
contest most effective for you 
from a sales standpoint. You will 
want to keep at least one stove 
(the No. 911) on display in your 
window. You will need a stove 
on your floor to demonstrate to 
contestants and customers. And 
you will need at least one stove to 
take advantage of immediate de- 
livery requirements of any cus- 
tomer. 

“2. Put in a window display fea- 
turing the prize stove Goring the 
contest ... from May 8 to ae 
and award stove to the writer of 





other contest aids; give stove 
demonstrations to interested con- 
testants, and generally co-operate 
to your own advantage. 

“4, At close of contest, send all 
letters showing names and ad- 
dresses, to Coleman Lamp and 
Stove Company. You should keep 
list of names and addresses for 
follow-up promotional work.” 

In order to make it a two-way 
contest the company also offered 
seventeen cash prizes for dealers 
as follows: $50 for the dealer 
sending in the largest number of 
contest letters; $25 for the dealer 
sending in the next largest num- 
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ber of letters; and fifteen $5 prizes 
to the next fifteen ranking dealers. 

To help the dealers the company 
had a seven-point program of co- 
operation. 

1. Merchandise. It sold the prize 
stove at less than half the usual 
cost ... for contest purposes only. 

2. Window Displays. (a) Fur- 
nished dealers the elaborate “Miss 
Coleman” display set complete. 
(b) Supplied plenty of special 
window banners featuring contest 
at no charge. 

3. Newspaper Advertising. (a) 
In localities where it had syndi- 
cated newspaper advertising ar- 
rangements, attractive ads of liberal 
space announcing the “Happy 
Days” Prize Contest were pub- 
lished over dealer’s name. (b) In 
towns where it did not have this 
syndicated advertising service, it 
shared fifty-fifty with the dealer an- 
——e the contest in local news- 


pape 

4. ‘Sales Folders. Colorful folders 
showing the full line of Coleman 
Instant-Gas Stoves, imprinted with 
the dealer’s name, were furnished 
free. 

5. Special Announcements. Color- 
ful handbills announcing the con- 
test were supplied without charge. 

6. Merchandise Certificates. The 
company suggested that each en- 
trant who submitted a letter in the 
“Happy Days” Contest be given a 
merchandise certificate good for a 
specified amount of credit on a 
given purchase of merchandise 
within a specified time. Certificates 
were supplied free of charge. The 
redemption of these certificates was 
of course a matter between the 
dealer and the contestant. It merely 
meant that the dealer was allowing 
a slight discount on any large pur- 
chase such as specified on the 
certificate. Use of these certificates 
was entirely optional with the 
dealer. 

7. Follow Up. At the close of 
the contest, the company sent to 
each contestant a special letter con- 
gratulating her on her efforts and 
urging her not to delay in purchas- 
ing a Coleman Stove. 

“The first mailing to dealers,” 
says Mr. Boyer, “was a teaser-type 
mailing, with which was egclosed 





- ers could sign and return and ask 
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a business reply card which deal- 


for detailed information about the 
plan. From this mailing, we got a 
6% per cent return, which we 
consider an unusually good return 
for a hardware trade mailing. 

“This was followed by a large 
announcement folder, printed in 
two colors, giving a complete out- 
line of the plan and program, to- 
gether with an order form which 
the dealer could use for ordering 
stock, and sales helps. “This was 
followed at intervals of about a 
week, with cartoon style letters, 
urging dealers to put on the con- 
test if they hadn’t already lined up 
for it.” 

The first of these letters was 
headed, “There’s No More Room 
for Old Man Gloom ’Cause Happy 
Days Are Here Again!” Across 
the top of the letter was a cartoon 
strip showing a dealer getting 
greatly increased business for the 
contest. And the letter said: 


YES, SIR! When you get the 
Coleman “Happy Days” Prize Con- 
test Plan to work, Old Man Gloom 
just naturally fades right out of the 
picture. Then, the Sunshine of Good 
Cheer gets on the job, and things 
begin to pick up. 

And judging by the hundreds of 
dealers interested in this Coleman 
Prize Contest on Instant-Gas Stoves, 
the sweet refrain of “Happy Days 
Are Here Again” is going to be 
sung all over the country during the 
month of May. 

Dealers everywhere are getting 
lined up—they are ordering their 
Prize Stoves and sales helps so that 
they will be all set to get off with a 
head start on Monday, May 8th. 

We have just been checking over 
the Acceptance Blanks received from 
dealers, but we don’t find yours 
among them. We hope it’s on the 
road. If it isn’t, enclosed is another 
one. Won't you please check the 
sales helps you want and any ad- 
ditional models of stoves that you 
need, and mail in the enclosed “no 
postage” return envelope? As soon 
as it is received, we'll get right on 
the job and help you get started. 

Here’s a simple, easy “tailor- 
made” plan for you to put on in 
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WORLD’S GREATEST AQUEDUCT 


Boring a 16-foot tunnel through 90 miles of mountains, furrowing a 
mighty canal across the American desert, skirting Southern California’s 
orange-laden foothills, the $220,000,000 Colorado River Aqueduct, now 
under construction, will convey a maximum of one billion gallons of 
water daily from Hoover Dam to the 300-mile distant Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Water District. 

In this as in all of Southern California’s precedent-smashing enter- 
prises, the Los Angeles Times has been the indefatigable advocate and 
leader. Local ownership, local management, and whole-hearted devotion 
to local welfare further explain why Times’ circulation tops its boom- 
day peak. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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—in the face of the worst business de- 
pression in the history of the world. 


7 os 
Daily Gain - 
Publisher's Statement, March 1933, 177,903 
Publisher's Statement, Sept. 1928, 152,813 


25,090 
Sunday Gain- 


Publisher's Statement, March 1933, 259,283 
Publisher’s Statement, Sept. 1928, 226,945 


52,538 


The Times leads in actual morning circulation by 
more than 20,000 copies daily, and its carrier cir- 
culation exceeds the combined morning street sales 
and carrier circulation of any other local paper. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Compeny, , a8 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Ill.; 10-169 General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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your own community. Just the thing 
to stimulate your retail trade and 
help bring “Happy Days” to your 
store. 

The Plan is right, the Time is 
ripe!” “So-o-0-0,” as Ed Wynn says, 
let’s get going! Won't you let us 
hear from you? 


Very truly yours, 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND 
STOVE COMPANY. 


P.S. Just in case your Announce- 
ment about the Coleman “Happy 
Days” Prize Contest and Retail 
Sales Plan isn’t handy, we're en- 
closing the attached “Brief” for your 
ready reference. 


“These letters,” explains Mr. 
Boyer, “were followed by a ‘check’ 
letter, which was sent out the week 
preceding the start of the contest, 
urging dealers to check up to see 
if they had everything all lined up 
and ready to go on May 8, the 
opening day of the contest. 

“After the contest was well un- 
der way, we sent out another letter 
which was an urge to keep going, 
especially to dealers who may have 
had any inclination to sort of let 
down. 

“The final letter gave dealers 
instructions with regard to as- 
sembling and judging letters, and 
advising us of the winner’s name, 
or sending in their letters to us 
for judging where they desired that 
this be done. 


Number Participating 
Very Satisfactory 


“Considering the conditions of 
the times and the shortness of the 
time in which the contest was put 
on and promoted and announced -to 
dealers, the number of dealers 
participating and the number of 
contest letters received far ex- 
ceeded our expectations. 

“Ten and one-half per cent of 
the dealers written to, took on and 
promoted this contest locally. More 
than 3,000 letters were sent in to 
us for judging, but this does not 
represent all of the letters by any 
means, because many dealers had 
judged their own letters. 

“On all contest letters that came 
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to us, we followed through with a 
special form letter, congratulating 
the writers on the letter they sub- 
mitted in the contest, and urging 
them to call on their local dealer 
and purchase a new Coleman In- 
stant-Gas Stove of their own, 
which would bring ‘Happy Days’ 
to them in their kitchens in the prep- 
aration of better cooked foods and 
through modern cooking conve- 
nience. 


Results of the 
Contest 


“It is impossible to give any 
definite statement as to what the 
retail sales results of this contest 
were. Any dealer who had three 
or more Coleman Stoves in stock 
or on order, including the prize 
model, was eligible to participate in 
the contest. Many dealers had 
stove carry-overs from last year, 
so that they bought only the prize 
model. But we do know that this 
contest sales plan did help open 
new accounts; that the regular 
dealers did buy additional stock in 
anticipation of sales because of the 
contest ; and we do know that Cole- 
man Stoves this year have broken 
their own sales record compared 
with any previous year, and there 
is no doubt but that this contest 
had a part in helping to accomplish 
the results. 

“Finally, there is one point on 
which we would like to lay par- 
ticular emphasis. This was a clean- 
cut contest from start to finish. 
There was no cutting of prices, no 
dumping of merchandise, nor was 
the dealer asked to make any dis- 
counts in any of his retail prices. 
There was no ‘baiting’ of any kind. 
Our whole aim and plan and 
purpose was in behalf of the dealer 
to help him create consumer inter- 
est in our products and help him 
make sales not only during the 
time of the contest, but build up 
prospects which could be developed 
into sales later. 

“From our standpoint, there was 
also an unselfish angle in that the 
contest would help dealers get cus- 
tomers int6é their stores so that they 
could interest them in and help 
them sell other merchandise as 
well.” 
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TO 


Advertisers 


AND 


eA gency Men 


now considering 


1934 plans 








WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 


UPHEAVAL OF 1929-1933? 


Like everything else, magazine readership has undergone 
tremendous changes in four short years. Incomes have 
shrunk—buying habits shifted. The theories and facts, the 
maps, charts, and graphs that guided the selection of media 


in 1929 are valueless today. 


In such a period of fluctuation and uncertainty, adver- 
tising men are fortunate to have available the up-to-the- 
minute findings resulting from Dr. Daniel Starch’s surveys of 
reading habits. These findings—clear, impartial, compre- 
hensive (based on 60,000 interviews yearly )—make possible 
a selection of media on known up-to-date facts rather than on 


hope, hearsay, and guesswork. 


We are content to rest our story of the 1934 LITERARY 
DIGEST entirely on the Starch survey figures (read carefully 
the copy on the ten pages following). That we have used 
these figures accurately and without bias is attested by the 


letter opposite. 


The simple facts are there. It is your loss as much as ours 


if you fail to act on them. 


The Literary Digest 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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DANIEL STARCH 
Consuttant tn Commerciat Resgarcu 
New Yorx CamBRipos 


PLEASE PEPLY TO 
420 Lextnoton Avenus 
New Yor Cirr 


September 25, 1935 


Badger and Browning & Hersey, Ino. 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gent lemen: 


I have read the copy for “The Monied Million", which 
you sent to us today for our perusal and which con- 
tains figures either teken from or based upon the 
Starch Media Effectiveness Report for the twelve 
months ending April XD, 1935. 


I have gone over your figures and have found them 
to be in accordance with the information contained 
in the Media Report. 


_—Yery truly yours, 


T= 



















A ONE-MINUTE BIOGRAPHY 


of Dr. Daniel Starch 


From a psychology professorship at Wisconsin, Dr. 
Daniel Starch was called to the chair of advertising in the 
Harvard School of Business Administration, was subse- 
quently appointed Director of Research by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies (a portfolio he has 
held since 1924), and eventually became a consultant in 
commercial research, specializing in devising practical 


methods to measure the effectiveness of advertising. 


Milestones in a brilliant career have been: a listing since 
1916 in Who’s Who; an international ranking among the 
1000 leading men of science; authorship of “Principles 
of Advertising,” the largest selling book on advertising 
ever written; and contribution of the Chapter on Adver- 


tising to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Working under his direction, a staff of 50 research 
specialists in Boston and New York, augmented by an ex- 


perienced field force, are conducting a continuous survey 
of media effectiveness, the results of which are accepted 


by advertising men as the most accurate, reliable, and im- 


partial available today. 











....+ Dr. STARCH’S FIGURES SAY SO 





What ts the 
WEDNEERD WOOLEN 


The “Monied Million” are the 1,000,000 
well-to-do families who read The Literary 
Digest every week—a tremendous market with 
money to spend right now—a richer market 
than any other magazine of comparable circu- 


lation can boast. fessi 


worm 
The proof: 56.7% of The Literary Digest § % © 
eader-families have annual incomes of $3,000 ne 
or better—a substantially higher percentage 
than can be credited to any of the other 13 lead- 
ing magazines checked in the surveys being con- 
ducted by Dr. Starch.* 20.5% of The Literary 
Digest reader-families have incomes of $5,000 
or better—and in this classification the Digest's 
leadership is twice as pronounced. 


*All the figures in this advertisement are based on the 
most recent report on media effectiveness issued by Dr. 
Daniel Starch, Consultant in Commercial Research, 
(formerly Professor of Advertising at Harvard University, 
and later Director of Research for the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies), and their correctness 
is verified in a letter from the Starch organization now 
on file in The Literary Digest office. 





. ... Dr. STARCH’S FIGURES SAY SO 
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N2 other magazine in the leading 13 exceeds 
the Literary Digest lin percentage of in- 
fuential readers. 

27.9% of the men who read the Literary 
Digest and 10% of the women are in the pro- 
fessions; 26% of the men and 3.4% of the 
women are executives and proprietors—a total 
of 804,204 readers who not only form a lucra- 
tive market in themselves, but who decidedly 
influence the buying of other hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. 

This total of 804,204 influential readers is 
considerably greater, for example, than the 
combined total circulation of Time, Fortune, 
Business Week, and News-Week, and can be 
reached for $850 Jess money per page. 





Cost per 
Magazine Circulation page 
Time 423,865 $1,460. 
Fortune 75,550 800. 
Business Week 70,496 815. 
News-Week 50,000 175. 








Total 619,911 $3,250. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 1,000,000 $2,400. 
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Of the 13 leading magazines surveyed 

by Dr. Starch, The Literary Digest leads 
in low cost per page per 1,000 readers per 
$1,000 income. 


The Literary Digest also leads in low 

cost for visibility per 1,000 readers per 
$1,000 income whether you buy a cover, 
a color page, a black-and-white page— 
or even 2/3 of a page. 


You reach this great market of 

1,000,000 influential, well-to-do fami- 
lies through The Literary Digest at a cost of 
$2,400. per page—approximately 1/5 of a 
cent per page per family—an amazingly 
sound “buy” as the above figures attest. 


. .. « Dr. STARCH’S FIGURES SAY sO 





O. Less than 1/3 of the families who 

make up the great and powerful 
Digest audience can be reached through 
the other three large national weeklies 
combined. 


To sum up—The Literary Digest offers 
you a large audience, a richer audience 


than you can reach through any of the 
other 13 leading magazines, at less cost 
than you pay for any of the other 13 lead- 
ing magazines—and an audience that can 
be reached in no other way. 


... . Dr. STARCH’S FIGURES SAY SO 





Dares the 
MONIED MILLION 
bee According to the Starch Survey, 
The Literary Digest shows a sub- 
stantial lead in low cost for advertising 
“read most” per 1,000 persons per $1,000 
income, no matter what space unit or 
position you buy—a positive indication 


that Digest readers follow advertising far 
more diligently than do readers of com- 


parable buying power who read any of 
the other 13 leading magazines. 


. ... Dr. STARCH’S FIGURES SAY SO 
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ES. So far in 1933 we have conducted 

unique surveys in conjunction with 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., the Frank E. 
Davis Fish Co., the New England Council, 
and the American Optical Co., (others 
will follow) designed to trace actual 
point-of-sale results brought about by ad- 
vertising in The Literary Digest. 


In four out of four cases, a dollar’s worth 


of tangible results was clearly indicated 
for every dollar spent, proving without 
question of doubt that even limited ap- 
propriations are bringing worthwhile veri- 
fiable results in The Literary Digest today. 
The stories of these four surveys will be 
sent advertising executives upon request. 


. ... Dr. STARCH’S FIGURES SAY SO 
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Marketing Cost Does Not Belong 
in Minimum Price 


Some Facts for Code Makers Showing How It Would Automatically Bar 
Courageous Merchandising Initiative 





ERE is an argument tending to show the dangers of specifying 

minimum NRA code prices which shall include the cost of 
marketing a product as well as cost of production. Advertisers are 
manifesting a great deal of justifiable concern about this activity 
of the code makers. Mr. Falk, who, as a representative of the 
Advertising Federation of America, is in Washington co-operating 
with the Recovery Administration, prepared the following state- 
ment at the request of the legal division of the NRA. A copy in 
the form of a brief has also been furnished to the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board and the spokesman of the board will use these 
ideas in combating certain undesirable features of codes from the 


standpoint of protecting the consumers’ interests. 








By Alfred T. Falk 


Director of Research and Education, Advertising Federation of America 


POTENTIAL obstacle to 
business recovery and future 
progress is presented in one fea- 
ture of the price control which is 
contemplated in many industrial 
codes and it appears vital to public 
interest that this particular threat 
be guarded against, while preserv- 
ing whatever may be sound in the 
questionable control sections. The 
danger lies in the possible inclu- 
sion of marketing expenses with 
production costs in computing min- 
imum selling prices, as is obviously 
intended in some codes. 

Sixteen of the twenty-nine codes 
which have been approved by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt up to the time this 
is written contain sections which 
prohibit the sale of products below 
cost. In most instances it is specified 
that cost shall be determined in 
accordance with standard account- 
ing practice as prescribed by the 
industry’s committee for adminis- 
tering the code, subject to approval 
of the Administration. 

In several of these codes it is 
stated that marketing expense shall 
be included in such cost while the 
others apparently leave it to the 
discretion of the committee. Of the 
codes not yet acted upon, many 
carry the intent to prohibit selling 
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below the combined cost of produc- 
tion, overhead, and marketing. 

If every manufacturer should be 
required to cover marketing ex- 
pense in the price of each article 
which he places on sale, all cour- 
ageous merchandising initiative 
would be automatically barred. 
Swift expansion of new industries 
would become impossible. Rapid 
recovery of established lines where 
success depends on selling enter- 
prise would in effect be prohibited. 
A new company in an old industry 
would be prevented from getting 
a foothold. No established business 
would be permitted to change its 
marketing methods or channels if 
that change temporarily increases 
costs, although it is expected to 
be cheaper in the end. 

No manufacturer or merchant 
really wishes to sell below a price 
which will ultimately yield him a 
profit, except in the rare instance 
when he hopes by this means to 
drive a competitor out of business. 
The usual type of destructive price 
competition seems to take the form 
of an irresistible panic of price- 
cutting in which each participant 
blames all the others and believes 
himself helpless. 

Both of these types of price com- 
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petition are harmful to business 
and to consumers and it is one of 
the chief purposes of the NRA to 
eliminate such practices. It appears 
economically expedient to prohibit 
the sale of goods below production 
cost, at least for the time being, 
and with certain exceptions. It 
may even be desirable in a few 
cases to specify a moderate per- 
centage as a minimum gross profit 
to be included in the selling price, 
although the soundness of such a 
principle is open to debate. 

In this form of price control we 
are dealing with the more or less 
tangible factor of production cost 
and theoretically only the high cost 
producer is penalized, as he may be 
required to leave the competitive 
field. However, when we venture 
the attempt to legislate net profits 
we step into economic quick-sand. 
To require that marketing expense 
be recovered in the proceeds of 
each sale is perilously near to re- 
quiring that a net profit be made 
on each article sold. That would 
be patently absurd. 


An Intangible and 
Uncertain Factor 


There are other expense factors, 
of course, but none is more in- 
tangible or more uncertain than 
the cost of marketing. When a 
manufacturer embarks upon a new 
sales program it is impossible to 
predict the volume of sales which 
will result therefrom and conse- 
quently impossible to determine the 
percentage of marketing expense 
in advance. In addition to the un- 
predictable effectiveness of sales 
and advertising methods, there are 
also the uncontrollable factors of 
general economic conditions and 
fluctuations in the demand for a 
particular product, none of which 
can be forecast with accuracy. 

Under these conditions no manu- 
facturer can possibly set a mini- 
mum selling price covering the 
bare costs of production and dis- 
tribution. In fact, it is often diffi- 
cult to determine accurately the 
real cost of marketing the goods 
sold during a given period in the 
past, for even the best accounting 
methods fail to allocate each item 
of selling expense to the particular 
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sales which it has helped to pro- 
duce. To make this clear, two ex- 
amples are useful: 

The first example is a company 
which periodically expends large 
amounts for promotional activities 
which are profitable only on a long- 
term basis because the resulting 
sales continue for an extended 
period. 


Overlapping Promotion 
Efforts 


This company is typical of na 
tional manufacturers in many dif- 
ferent lines. A new program of 
sales promotion is inaugurated be- 
fore thes results of the preceding 
one are complete. The benefits 
overlap and it is almost impossible 
to tell which promotional effort is 
responsible for a particular unit 
sale. 

Having built up a_ substantial 
back-log of what it terms “good- 
will,” this company is in position 
to discontinue further advertising 
and sales promotion for the time 
being, while figuratively coasting 
on the benefits of its previous ef- 
forts and expenditures. 

During this period of coasting, 
the current marketing expense of 
this company will be much lower 
than in the preceding period when 
it was investing in future sales and 
the percentage of marketing ex- 
pense to sales will be considerably 
lower. But soon the previously 
accumulated momentum is used up 
and the company is unable to re- 
build its sales volume without 
temporarily increasing the ratio of 
marketing expense to sales. Such 
increase may for a time bring the 
combined cost of production and 
marketing to a point higher than 
the current market as established 
by competitors. Thus code regula- 
tions may prevent this company 
from rehabilitating itself. 

The second example is that of a 
company which sells several dif- 
ferent lines of merchandise. In its 
advertising and other promotion, 
this company emphasizes what is 
termed “institutional” copy, pro- 
moting the company rather than 
specific products. The benefit of 
this advertising falls in varying 


degrees upon the different lines of 
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goods and the relative amount of 
benefit received by each product is 
in nowise proportional to the total 
sales of each. There are many busi- 
nesses of this type. Some compa- 
nies expend all their promotional 
effort on one or two selected prod- 
ucts while the other items receive 
enefit from this promotion with- 
out being directly pushed. 

The foregoing examples cite only 
two common types of cases which 
present unsolvable problems in the 
accurate allocation of marketing 
expenses. There are others. It is 
inconceivable that adequate stand- 
ard accounting systems could be 
devised for determining actual or 
even fair marketing expense ratios 
for code purposes, especially in 
cases where the most advanced re- 
search methods have succeeded in 
determining only rough approxima- 
tions. 

The practical impossibility of 
enforcing code regulations requir- 
ing prices to cover marketing ex- 
pense is only secondary in impor- 
tance, however, to the injustice and 
economic harm which would result 
from the attempt to do so. 


Intensified Selling 
Effort Needed 


In the critical recovery period 
upon which we have already em- 
barked, much more is needed be- 
sides spreading employment and 
increased wages. It is urgently 
necessary that manufacturers and 
merchants greatly intensify their 
individual efforts to sell their 
products to consumers and to in- 
dustry itself. Purchasing power is 
only one factor and without. the 
kind of sales stimulation which has 
expanded business in the past, re- 
covery will be slow and precarious. 
Governmental “buy now” cam- 
paigns are puny beside the power 
which can be exerted by those 
sellers of merchandise who have 
the capital for initiating widespread 
advertising and sales campaigns. 

In many individual instances, 
companies will be willing to invest 
large initial sums for promoting 
sales in the knowledge that the 
expenditures will appear unprofit- 
able on a current basis of ac- 
counting, but believing that ulti- 
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mate results will justify the 
expenditure. Such results may be 
deferred until the next fiscal year. 

But some of the code regula- 
tions now in the making would 
actually prohibit intelligently cour- 
ageous companies from using their 
best resources to stimulate busi- 
ness recovery. 


Advertising and 
New Industries 


There have been many prayers 
that new industries be born to take 
up the slack in employment. The 
history of the last ten years demon- 
strates that new industries can ex- 
pand very rapidly only when 
sufficiently well-financed to intro- 
duce their new products through 
extensive advertising and sales ef- 
forts. The promoters of such 
enterprises expect their ventures to 
be unprofitable at the outset, some- 
times for several years. If they 
were required to price their prod- 
ucts sufficiently high to cover 
initial marketing costs, their prog- 
ress would be painfully slow and 
many would never overcome the 
original handicap of a high selling 
price. 

Another aspect of the question 
which is perhaps envisioned by 
some manufacturers who believe 
themselves well entrenched in their 
respective fields, is that new com- 
petitors are robbed of a legitimate 
means of entering the field. The 
new competitor may not wish to 
undersell the established firms, but 
finds it necessary to incur much 
higher initial marketing expenses 
than are experienced by those com- 
panies which have been in the busi- 
ness for years. The price control 
sections in some of the codes may 
force the newcomer to sell his 
product for a much higher price 
than prevails among the other units. 
In this manner he is effectually 
kept out, which creates a semi- 
monopolistic situation. 

When a manufacturer makes a 
radical improvement in his prod- 
uct, it is frequently necessary to 
spend a great deal of money to 
educate the public to the advan- 
tages of the improvement. The 
same is true of the industrial unit 
which desires to bring about stand- 
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ardization of sizes or styles in or- 
der to decrease cost of production. 
In both instances his freedom to 
make the desired changes are se- 
verely restricted when he is ob- 
liged to increase his selling price 
to cover the temporarily heightened 
marketing costs. 

There is one feature of this type 
of price control which would 
operate particularly to the disad- 
vantage of the progressive leaders 
in an industry. Much of the promo- 
tion financed by individual manu- 
facturers benefits the entire indus- 
try, including those companies 
which spend no money for pro- 
motion. When price competition de- 
velops in such an industry, the 
individual who contributes nothing 
toward general product promotion 
may be permitted to cut his prices 
below that of his competitor who 
would be required to include the 
expense of product promotion in 
his computation of minimum price 
allowed under the code. 

If there are any industries which 


Controlled Circulation 
Group Re-elects 


Several contemplated additions to the 
audit form were discussed at the second 
annual meeting of the Controlled Circula- 
tion Audit, Inc., held recently at New 
York. One subject which the group re- 
viewed was the advisability of including 
a county breakdown and a further break- 
down by occupational, functional and 
financial qualifications in future reports. 

The board of directors for the group 
will be the same for the coming year. 
Officers re-elected were: President, Wil- 
liam Knust, National Lead Company; 
vice-president, Aglar Cook, Topics Pub- 
lishing Company; treasurer, Joseph 
Vessey, Kenyon & Eckhardt, cand secre- 
tary, Edwin N. Downs, Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation. 

Total membership in the group, ac- 
cording to a report submitted, is now 98, 
against 83 at the previous annual meet- 
ing. The managing director reported that 
132 audit reports had been released for 
the period covered since the incorpora- 
tion of the company. 


Elected by Earnshaw-Young 


Walter L. Earnshaw has been ap- 
inted vice-president of Earnshaw- 
oung, Inc., Los Angeles advertising 
agency. He succeeds R. R. Morgan, re- 
signed. Mr. Earnshaw formerly was 
associated with his brother, Harry A. 
Earnshaw, president of Earnshaw- 
Young, Inc., in an advertising agency 
in Boston. Prior to that, he was with 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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require more rigid price contro] 
than a regulation prohibiting sales 
below bare cost of production, it 
would be far better to specify an 
arbitrary percentage as minimum 
gross profit, rather than to require 
a mark-up based on a factor which 
is so indefinite and fluctuating as 
is marketing expense. Whatever 
objections there may be to a fixed 
percentage, there certainly are a 
great many more objections, and 
more serious ones, to the proposed 
erratic scale which would be based 
on selling costs. 

The latter is a device to protect 
the profits of the unprogressiv: 
established manufacturer by throt 
tling the enterprise of wide-awake 
competitors, hampering business ex- 
pansion, and opposing progress. 

It would be a grave misfortune 
if the Recovery Administration 
should approve the promulgation of 
code regulations requiring that 
minimum selling prices cover mar 
keting expense in addition to pro- 
duction costs. 


+> 
San Francisco “Examiner”’ 


Adds to Staff 


The following additions have been mad 
to the advertising staff of the San Fran 
cisco Examiner: Elmer T. Cox, Brent 
H. Quigley, Edward McDonnell, C. J 
se Ralph M. Jewell and W. E 

Williams. 

Mr. Cox previously had been with th« 
Los Angeles Examiner; Mr. Quigley 
with the Baltimore American; Mr. Mc 
Donnell, with the Rodney E. Boone Or 
ganization in San Francisco; Mr. Little 
field with the Boone organization i: 
Chicago; Mr. Jewell with the McClatchy 
newspapers, and Mr. Williams with the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 

C. W. Gray and Charles Schmidt 
have been promoted to the local display 
department from the merchandising ser 
“~ department. 

Hal Fraundorf has been made manager 
of the promotion department. Most r¢ 
cently he has been advertising manager 
of the Emporium Downstairs Store, of 
San Francisco. 


Represents Poster Plants 
E. J. Wiley, Jr., until recently pres 
ident of Poster Plant Representatives 
Inc., has engaged in business for himself 
as Eastern representative of a number 
of outdoor advertising plants. Offices ar« 
at 110 E. 42nd Street, New York. 


New Detroit Business 
E. W. Anderson and Paul C. Jones 
have organized Andrews-Jones & Com- 
pany. new advertising business at De- 
roit 
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BANE clearings in Louisville have been well 
above the 1932 figures and this improvement, 
as compared with the average of twenty repre- 
sentative cities throughout the Nation, indicates 
that business conditions in this market are con- 


siderably above the gen- 
eral level. 


And to reach and sell the 
Greater Louisville Market, 
Kentuckiana, you need use 
only one medium at one 
low cost. 


Che Conrier-Zonrnal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. -t- 


Loursville clearings 
are running well 
above the average in 
improvement over 


1932 levels ...... 
















4 


The industrial and agri- 
cultural diversity of this 
market has made it one 
of the first in the nation 
to feel the effects of the 
recovery programme. 
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Stew lo SAVE 317 


**.eeLET’S 6O 
PLACES.” When a 
woman is in the mood 
for relaxation, amuse- 
ment, entertainment, 
she is ready to listen to 
your ideas on the sub- 
ject. Actual figures show 
that it costs you 31% 
less to get her to look at 
your latest contribution 
to pleasure if you tell her 
at the right time—when she 
is reading the stories that 
create this mood of pleas- 
ure—in MeCALL’S 
FICTION & NEWS. 


THE TIME TO TELL 
a woman about a new 
face powder is not when 
she is planning a Sunday 
dinner, but when she is 
considering her complex- 
ion. That is why, in the 
new McCall's, editorials 
and advertisements on 
related subjects are 
grouped together. Is 
your product something 
for her complexion, her 
hair, her figure, her 
wardrobe? Tell her your 
story in MeCALL’S 
STYLE & BEAUTY. 


/ 


INK 
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Lhe cost of adverlising 


- 


WHETHER IT’S 
BAKED HAM, baby 
powder, or a living room 
rug, telling a woman 
about your product is 
like boarding a moving 
street car. It’s easier 
when you're both run- 
ning in the same direc- 
tion. Have you some- 
thing to say on household 
equipment? Foods? 
Child care? You will find 
her ready to listen when 
she is reading about such 
things in MeCALL’S 
HOME-MAKING. 





--+-- HOW DOES 
MeCALL’S TRIPLE 
MAKE-UP SAVE 
31%? By making every 
page worth seeing, 
McCall’s is read from 
cover to cover. There is 
no “special section” for 
advertising. And because 
McCall’s directs the 
reader to your advertise- 
ment when she is ready to 
listen, thecost-per-reader 
is now 31% less. For 
proof write McCall's 
Magazine, 230 ParkAve- 
nue, New York City. 








Advertising to the Child to Reach 
the Parent 


Nine Methods Manufacturers Use to Create Juvenile Demand for Their 
Products 


Tue Simpers CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you published any articles 
on reaching the parent through the 
child? If you have, we shall appre- 
ciate it very much if you will send 
us a list of the issues in which they 
have appeared. 

F. Dart. 


O use good old circus parlance, 

every parent is a sucker when 
it comes to children. Otherwise 
sensible and even hard-boiled 
adults are mere soft-hearted crip- 
ples when subjected to the bland- 
ishments of their children. For 
that reason a number of advertisers 
go after the parent on his or her 
most vulnerable side, the child. 

The popularity of comic strip 
advertising is based primarily on 
its child appeal. The kids like the 
comics and the advertiser who puts 
his advertising into picture-story 
form is bound to get child reading. 
Furthermore, if he offers some 
simple premium, he is likely to get 
swamped with inquiries. And this 
is just one phase of the problem 
of reaching parents through chil- 
dren. 

Another profitable consideration 
for the advertiser is that so long 
as the human race remains reason- 
ably human, large numbers of 
children will continue to grow up 
and become parents themselves. 
The advertiser who appeals to 
these embryo parents builds a tre- 
mendous amount of good-will for 
the future. Many a man who today 
uses Williams Shaving Cream, 
twenty years or more ago was the 
proud possessor of a combination 
screw driver, bottle-opener and key 
ring that was offered to boys in the 
early 1900’s through juvenile pub- 
lications. 

There are a number of recog- 
nized methods of appealing to chil- 





dren, the most common being as 
follows: 

1. Direct appeal in display space: 

The comic strip has already been 
mentioned. A number of manufac- 
turers have used juvenile publica- 
tions to advertise adult products. 
Several automobile manufacturers 
have told youngsters about the 
merits of their cars—knowing {ull 
well that children are great motor 
enthusiasts and may have a real 
influence when father goes to buy 
a car. 

Some manufacturers inject the 
child appeal into their advertising 
to adults. An example of this is 
to be found in the Campbell Kids. 
Another example is the color page 
for P and G soap, illustrated with 
this article. Here there is a col- 
umn, illustrated story written to be 
read to or by children with pic- 
tures designed to pique child in- 
terest. 

2. Radio serials: 

This is, of course, a modifica- 
tion of Method 1 just explained. 
Buck Rogers, Bobby Benson, Tar- 
zan, The Wizard of Oz, The Sing- 
ing Lady; these are just a few of 
the programs that lure children by 
the millions to the radio every eve- 
ning. 

In most cases the program is 
backed up with a direct bid for in- 
quiries by the offer of some gift. 
This, however, comes under an- 
other method. 

Advertisers should use caution 
in their choice of children’s pro- 
grams. Some of the serials pre- 
pared for juvenile consumption 
were so gory and sensational that 
last year there developed a definite 
opposition among adults. This was 
brought to a head by a number 
of Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
with the result that programs de- 
signed to appeal to parents through 
children were really creating a 
great deal of adult antagonism. 
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A number of advertisers have 
modified their children’s programs 
with the result that much cause for 
antagonism has been removed. 


3. Premiums: 


Children love to answer adver- 
tisements. For that reason the 
offer of any kind of premium, 
even if a small charge is attached, 
will result in a flood of inquiries. 

Premiums offered to children are 
of a varied nature and there is 
really no best premium to be 
recommended. General Foods was 
swamped with requests for toy 
balloons and Texaco was over- 
whelmed with calls for fire hats. 
Paper dolls, masks, stamp albums, 
pictures of movie stars and other 
animals, wild or tame, regardless ; 
all of these have been popular 
premiums and they are but a few. 

4. Miniature models: 


Some advertisers have had con- 
structed for them miniature models 
of their products. Electric wash- 
ers, milk wagons, tin trucks, elec- 
tric kitchens and sweepers are a 
few products that have 
been reproduced in mini- 
ature and either given 
free or sold for a nomi- 
nal price as toys. 

The value of the 
model is that it remains 
in the playroom and is 
played with for a long 
time. 


5. Clubs: 


If children have one 
common characteristic, 
it is their gregarious- 
ness. As soon as they 
are old enough to exer- 
cise this instinct they 
naturally form clubs, 
For boys particularly 
the secret society has a 
great appeal. 

Typical of the clubs 
that have been formed 
for children by adver- 
tisers are the following : 

Fisher Body stirred 


+ 
The story column makes 


a direct appeal to the 
child 
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national interest, not only among 
boys, but also among the boys’ 
fathers with its Craftsmen’s Guild 
for juvenile bodybuilders. 

Sheffield Farms organized the 
Select Club, a membership in which 
went to every child who made a 
scrapbook for a child in a hospital. 
The company awarded prizes for 
excellence in scrapbook-makifg. 

The Lionel Corporation, maker 
of toy trains, organized the Lionel 
Engineers Club, each member of 
which gets a magazine, an en- 
gineer’s certificate, and a lapel 
button. 

To promote the following of 
Buck Jones’ westerns, the Columbia 
Pictures Corporation organized 
Buck Jones Clubs—600 of them. 

The H. C. B. Club of Cream of 
Wheat now enrolls more than 
1,000,000 members. 


6. Promotion of games: 


On a few occasions an advertiser 
has been able to get children to 
play games built around his prod- 
uct. The National Carbon Com- 
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pany was one of the lucky ones 
when it fostered flashlight tag. 

7. Special packages: 

In some instances manufacturers 
have created special containers with 
a child appeal. Several years ago 
National Mazda Lamps _ were 
packed in miniature houses. The 
old Towle Log Cabin Syrup con- 
tainer built sales because of the 
child appeal. National Biscuit and 
Loose-Wiles have a number of 
special packages designed to create 
juvenile pressure on the parent. 

8. Special children’s story books: 


A number of advertisers have 
created fairy or adventure books 
built around their products. Fre- 
quently the product is personalized 
and its adventures described in 
catchy jingles. 

These books are particularly ef- 
fective with parents because in 
most cases the parent reads the 


_ 


To Publish “Literary Digest 
Books” 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York, has appointed George W. Jones, 
Jr., to take charge of a new department 
to be known as “Literary Digest Books.” 
It is planned to issue only non-fiction, 
to include such subjects as biography, 
travel, adventure, etc. The first list will 
be issued during the coming spring. 


Thinc Account to Maxon 


The advertising account of Thinc 
Peedeste, Inc., New York, Thinc Hand 
Creme and other preparations, has been 
placed with the New York office of 
Maxon, Inc. 


Death of Gene Gillespie 


Gene Gillespie, advertising manager of 


the Palm Beach, Fla., Times, died re- 
cently at that city from blood poisoning. 
He was formerly with the Oklahoma 
City Daily Oklahoman. 


Starts Own Service 


David D. Ritchie, recently with The 
Rein Company, has started his own ad- 
vertising service, with offices in the Sam 
Houston Hotel, Houston, Tex. 


Tao Tea Advances Noyes 

Alfred H. Noyes of the Tao Tea 
Company, New York, is now in charge 
of its sales and advertising. 
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story or poem again and again 
Usually the advertisers can insert 
some direct message to the adult 
without spoiling the child’s interest. 


9. Essay contests: 


This method, applied by a num- 
ber of companies nearly always 
arouses the collateral interest of 
the elders. The contestants, classi- 
fied as to ages—as, for instance, 
between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen—nearly always look to their 
parents for inspiration or advice. 

Of course, there are other meth- 
ods. We have suggested those in 
more common use. Many adver- 
tisers have designed at least a part 
of their programs to appeal to 
children, and for the reason that 
the child is not only a consumer in 
his own right, but is also a factor 
of influence in many of the house- 
hold purchases.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


+ 
Death of W. R. Farrington 


Wallace Rider Farrington, publisher 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, died last 
week at Honolulu, aged sixty-two. Mr 
Farrington, who served as Governor of 
Hawaii under the administrations of 
Harding and Coolidge, was particularly 
interested in the work of organized ad 
vertising through the Honolulu Advertis- 
ing Club and the Pacific Coast Adver 
tising Association. 


+ 


With Indianapolis Agency 

Richard E. James has joined Pettinger- 
LaGrange, Inc., Indianapolis, sales and 
advertising counsel, in a creative and 
contact capacity. He formerly was with 
the : Walter Thompson Company, New 
York, and the General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


New Atlanta Business 


George A. Eckford has incorporate: 
the George A. Eckford Advertising 
Agency, with offices in the Hesley Build- 
ing, Atlanta. 


Represents “Sunset” 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, has 
appointed the Robert B. Johnston Com- 
pany, Chicago, as its Middle Western 
advertising representative. 


Art Director of Rankin 


Arthur J. Cogswell has joined the 
New York office of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company as art director. 
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RIGHT NOW shopping crowds are thronging the 

stores in a buying holiday . . . *De- 
partment store sales are up 46% over last year . . . New Motor 
Car sales are up 173% ... Employment (man hours worked) up 
72% ... ALL indices of recent months pointing towards a con- 
tinued buying wave. And... Approximately $85,000,000 will 
be spent on retail trade in this great market between now and 
Christmas! Will you sell YOUR share in this merchandising 


carnival ? 


*Figures from latest source avail- 
able, Bureau Business Research. 


SCHEDULE EARLY! 








Encircled above . . . location 
Sun-Telegraph advertiser, Burts 
Shoe Co., Pittsburgh member 








Edison Brothers, recently 
doubled their floor space follow- 
ing ten months (during depres- 
sion) of successful advertising 
exclusively in the Sun-Telegraph 
who say...” we feel our adver- 
tising in your newspaper has 
been most productive, and we 
plan to continue exclusively in 
your medium, feeling that in this 
way we reach more women shoe 
buyers than by any other method 
we could employ.” 














and remember ONLY THE SUN- 
TELEGRAPH CAN SELL YOUR 
PRODUCT TO SUN-TELEGRAPH 
READERS . . . an evening news- 
paper reading audience of nearly 
half the field and a Sunday audi- 
ence overwhelmingly dominating 
the entire ABC trading area! 


The Pittsburgh 


YA N I r J 


Sun -Telegraph 
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[HERE'S no mystery about selling successfully in Buffalo. But you can m 

one fatal error. That’s when you assume you can tackle Buffalo as you ¢ 
any other city of comparable size. It can’t be done. Not without leaving a g 
big gap in your expected sales total. 

Buffalo is not one market—but TWO. Separate and distinct. Actually 
cities—BUFLOPOLE and its neighboring city of Buffalo. There are no sign-po 
to tell you where one city leaves off and the other begins. They are side by sid 
geographically. But they are miles apart in their language, their thinking, the 
reading, AND THEIR BUYING. 

There are *236,714 residents in BUFLOPOLE—they make up 40% of all th 
families in the Buffalo area. Each of them was either born in Poland or is 
direct Polish descent. They have one religion—one mother tongue. Their o 
45 churches. Their own colleges and 43 schools where every child is taugl 
Polish. Their own social life revolves around their own clubs, libraries a0 
societies. They do their own trading at their own 3,000 retail stores whe 
Polish is the language of trade. 

How much business can this market produce for you? Or to put it anothe. 
way—how much business will you fail to get if you ignore BUFLOPOLE? Here 
what would happen to Borden’s Condensed Milk sales. Pulling out of BUFLO 
POLE would reduce their present volume in the Buffalo area 60%. They'd ha 
left only 40%. Maytag Washer would have only 10% left. Rinso—28%. Ao 
there would be a correspondingly high loss for such people as Colgate, Squibb'’#s 


*Buflopole proper—172,670. 
Immediate vicinity—64,044. 
* 

National Representatives: 
Small, Spencer, Brewer, Inc., 
Chicago, New York, Boston 
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“A New Survey 
of Buffalo” 


nl’s—for in every drug survey we make the national leaders are always in the 
selling classifications. 


es, you can stock BUFLOPOLE retailers. You can advertise in the English 
hking press. But your product won’t move because you're not reaching 
OPOLE readers. 


here is one paper and only one that even pretends to cover BUFLOPOLE. 
paper is BUFLOPOLE’S own paper—EVERYBODY’S DAILY. Printed in 
rown Polish language, it goes right into the hearts and homes of 90% of 

FLOPOLE’S people. They devour it from cover to cover because it is about 
, their doings and their own motherland, And if you don’t believe it you 
only to ask those BUFLOPOLE merchants who depend on EVERYBODY'S 
LY to cover this market which they must sell to live. Kobacker’s will give 
some sales figures that will open your eyes. So will Erions, Sattlers and 
as of other live merchants. 


you are running a schedule in Buffalo now and EVERYBODY’S DAILY is 
on the list, 40% of your market is not being reached. You won't get their 
iness. Adding EVERYBODY’S DAILY won't cost much. And it will add 
market which you cannot talk to, cannot sell in any other way. 


t national representatives have some pertinent, up-to-the-minute data on 
} OPOLE which you should see without delay. If more convenient for you 
, Squibb’#shall send you a rounded-out story upon request. Write us today. 


POLISH 


fHBODY'S DAILY 


every newspaper list for cities over 250,000 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Worcester Payrolls Gain 
Another 11% In August 


Worcester’s buying power curves steadily upward. Topping substaa- 
tial gains in July over June, August as compared with July showed a 
gain of 11.5 per cent in Worcester payrolls and an increase of 7.9 
per cent in number of workers employed. 


By August 26 Worcester’s Industrial 
Employment Reached 75% of Normal* 


*January 1928 was taken as a basis for computing normal employment. 


PRODUCTION UP 100% OVER APRIL 


NORTON CO. reports its great abrasive works on a production 
schedule double that of April and on a level comparable to 1929. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES Loom Works report that since April 
production has doubled and payrolls have jumped 200%. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES report their rug and carpet 


mills operating at more than twice the April rate. 


GRATON & KNIGHT (Leather Belting) reports business leveling 
off at a rate double that of the early months of 1933. 


And so on through other Worcester factories large and small. 


Telegram and Gazette advertising covers more than 
85% of all the homes, both in Worcester and through- 
out Worcester’s average 18-mile suburban trading area, 
which every day receive a Worcester newspaper. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 





Periodical Publishers Meet 


W. B. Warner Elected President, Other Officers Re-elected 


AT the annual gathering of ex- 
ecutives, representing members 
of the National Publishers Asso- 
ciation, meeting last week at 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., Wil- 
liam B. Warner, president and 


treasurer of The McCall Company, 
was elected president. He succeeds 
Roger W. Allen, Hat Trade Pub- 
lishing Company, who served as 
president during the unexpired term 


William B. Warner 


of the late A. C. Pearson. Mr. 
Allen was re-elected treasurer. 

Alfred D. Mayo, secretary of 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
was re-elected first vice-president ; 
P. §. Collins, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, second vice-president, 
and F. L. Wurzburg, vice-president 
of Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 
treasurer. 

Re-elected directors were: Mal- 
com Muir, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company; Lee Ellmaker, Pic- 


torial Review; Clair Maxwell, Life; 


Marco Morrow, Capper Publica- 
tions; M. C. Robbins, Robbins 
Publishing Company, and Merle 
Thorpe, Nation’s Business. 

While the two-day session in- 
cluded a discussion of matters im- 
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portant to periodical publishing, 
generous provision was made for 
the golf and tennis tournaments 
which are a feature of these meet- 
ings. Twelve prizes were awarded 
to those who played on the links. 

John C. Sterling, McCall’s, came 
through a second time as low net 
winner for thirty-six holes, again 
winning possession of the Swetland 
Cup which he held following the 
1926 tournament. 

George C. Lucas, executive sec- 
retary, N. P. A., low net for 
eighteen holes, first day, won the 
Crowell Cup. A. L. Cole, Popular 
Science Monthly, low net second 
day’s eighteen holes, won the Mc- 
Graw-Hill cup. George J. Hecht, 
The Parents’ Magazine, for second 
low net on thirty-six holes, won 
the Curtis cup. 

Prizes also were awarded as fol- 
lows: Robert Luchars, Industrial 
Press, for thirty-six holes low 
gross; Arthur S. Moore, Interna- 
tional Magazine Company, for 
blind bogey; Marvin Pierce, Mc- 
Call’s, for driving contest; C. J. 
Baker, Printers’ INK, for second 
low net first day; F. L. Wurzburg 
for second low net second day; 
Merle Thorpe, for thirty-six holes, 
low net; Fred Stone, The Parents’ 
Magazine, for eighteen holes, third 
low net first day and C. A. Mus- 
selman, Chilton Company, for 
third low net, second day. 

In the final match of the tennis 
tournament, Hunter Leaf, of Pic- 
torial Review, won from Roy E. 
Larsen, of Time. 

John C. Sterling, of McCall's, 
addressing a business session, dis- 
cussed the Tugwell bill, which is 
being proposed as an amendment to 
the Food and Drugs Act, aad which 
is designed to regulate food and 
drug advertising. Mr. Sterling out- 
lined the possibilities of the bill and 
how drastically it would affect ad- 
vertising if enforced as legislation. 
He urged the association and pub- 
lishers individually to oppose pas- 
sage of the bill by Congress. 

“Some Angles of Advertising un- 
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der the NRA” was the subject of 
an address by Roy Dickinson, pres- 
ident of Printers’ Inx. Four angles 
were taken up in detail. First, the 
broadening basis of effective de- 
mand which is to come through 
greater activity in ‘such industries 
as coal mining; second, elimination 
of the chiseler and development of 
sounder advertisers from among the 
trailers; third, service which ad- 
vertised brands has contributed to 
saving old-established industries 
from the demoralizing influences of 
price-cutting and makers of shoddy 
merchandise, and fourth, sugges- 
tions as to how credit could be re- 
leased for more capital goods and 
made to promote employment and 
business by the elimination of the 
personal liability clause in the Se- 
curities Act. 

Stanley R. Latshaw, of the But- 
terick Publishing Company, who is 
chairman of the Periodical Publish- 
ers Institute, led a discussion on 
the publishers’ code, reviewing 
developments since the inception of 
the idea of a code for publishers. 


—_ 
Death of C. P. Umpstad 


Charles P. Umpstad, veteran copy 
writer, died at Chicago last week, aged 
sixty- three. His personal pronoun copy 
for Bill Galloway, Iowa merchandiser of 
farm machinery and equipment, attracted 
much attention in the advertising world. 

This copy just about blanketed the 
back pages of the country’s farm papers 
along about 1905. These advertisements, 
through which Bill Galloway spoke in 
the first person singular, built farmer 
confidence in his products. The same 
technique was successfully applied to the 
mail-order business of Spear & Company, 
Pittsburgh, with Mr. Umpstad again 
writing the copy. 

He was for many years associated 
= the H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertis- 

ing Company and_ other Chicago adver- 
tising agencies. During the last three 
years he was associated with the Mer- 
chandising Institute of America, Chicago. 


Montgomery Ward Appoints 

W. E. Fronk, formerly with the May 
Company, Baltimore, has been appointed 
general retail advertising manager of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago. 
E. P. DeKalb, who has been with the 
New York regional office, has been made 
head of the sales promotion department 
of the Ward retail division. 


Joins Agency 


Jay Kennedy Tod has joined the 
Albertson Kemper Company, San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency. 


Oct. 12, 1933 


Marvin Pierce, of McCall’s, who 
with Mr. Latshaw represented the 
P. P. I. at the Washington hear- 
ings, talked about the code from 
the labor and manufacturing end. 

W. D. Allen, president of th 
National [Editorial Association, 
spoke in substantiation of opinions 
expressed by Mr. Latshaw and Mr. 
Pierce who hold that it is going 
to be a difficult problem to get all 
allied graphic arts under one 
master code, as is the present NRA 
objective. 

The meeting also was addressed 
by Joseph O’Mahoney, First Assis- 
tant Postmaster General, and C. B. 
Eilenberger, Third Assistant Post- 
master General. Their remarks 
dealt with fallacies in postal opera- 
tions and their desire to clean these 
out to the benefit of all postal 
users. One procedure to be fol- 
lowed, it was indicated, will be to 
make public all facts which reveal 
the existence of inequalities, either 
through abuse of franking privi- 
leges or similar illogical distribu- 
tion of costs. 


— 
A Pinch Hit Scores 


Bast1aN-Moritey ComMPaNy 
LaPorte, Inp. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Our compliments to Printers’ InxK for 
its desire and ability to be of service to 
its readers. We had not expected any- 
where near as much material as supplied 
with your letters. 

e will make the most out of this 
information. It will enable us to lay out 
our advertising appropriation for 1934 on 
a sound basis through the experience of 
others given us in your letter and the 
clippings enclosed. 

t is good to know you go to bat so 
readily when we have a problem con 
fronting us. 

James F. DonnELLy 
Sales Promotio: 


Now Clinton Company 

The Clinton Corn Syrup Refining 
Company, Clinton, Iowa, has changed its 
name to the Clinton Company, and th 
name of its subsidiary to the Clinto: 
Sales Company. The change was mad 
because the company did not consider its 
former name descriptive of the various 
products which it makes. 


Has Dunlap Hat Account 

Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, Inc 
New York, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Dunlap Hat Com 
pany, New York, 
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HASNT JOURNAL IN PORTLAND 
IER Oo _. OREGON 
Z my) apes _—_—_—— 


That’s not @ There would be no midnight 
surprisin there oil burned by space-buyers—at the 
rp Ge office—if all newspapers were like 


are only six news- the Portland, Oregon, Journal. 
° iti f But there are only five others in 
papers, in cities © the entire United States, in cities 


300,000 or over of equal size or larger, that are 
such open-and-shut buys—that ful- 


in the entire coun- fill completely the Rule of Three; 


try that fulfill the That lead, like the Journal, in 
| daily circulation. The Journal is 


RULE of THREE. the only daily in the Pacific North- 


west with over 100,000 circulation. 


That lead, like the Journal, in 
retail lineage, general lineage, 
total paid lineage, daily and Sun- 
day combined. 

That lead, like the Journal, in 
maximum returns for your adver- 
tising dollar. The Journal has the 
lowest milline rate in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTionaL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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START in 
PHILADELPHIA 


livers” are home lovers, and they 


There is a quality of perma- 
nence about Philadelphia which 
is a definite asset these days of 
upheaval and change. 


Philadelphia goes on! 


Her people plant their roots 
deep . . . a characteristic which 
is expressed by their love of 
possessing a home. More than 
90% of the people live in private 
homes. Only 5% in apartments. 
3% in lodging houses and hotels. 


These figures have a significance 
for every sales manager. “Home 


are prodigious consumers of 


goods. 


Philadelphians have another 
trait which is rooted deep. They 
want a family newspaper for the 
home which interests every one. 


They want accurate, reliable news, 
handled without sensationalism, 
yet with an alertness that presents 
the quick-changing events of 
the day. 


Their confidence and _ interest 
has built The Bulletin to 497,24 


% Tue PHILADELPHIA 


g 1933 
ulletin 
Co. 


NEW YORK 247 PARK AVE. 


CHICAGO 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
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Sales impressions 
are lasting in 
this permanent 
market of homes 





net paid daily circulation. (Aug- 
ust average). Two and one-half 
times the circulation of any other 
Philadelphia evening newspaper, 
more than any Sunday newspaper, 
more than all morning newspa- 
pers combined. All without pre- 
mium, contest, or forced methods 
of any kind. 


fied products spreading recovery 
over many lines. Add the hun- 
dreds of close-lying suburbs which 
swell the sales volume; the higher- 
than-average incomes for workers; 
the comparatively low cost of 
shipping by water, rail or motor... 


Consider the fact that long-de- 
ferred purchases have built up 


This condition, too, has a sales imposing want lists in half a 
d_ they significance. Only one newspaper million homes. 
rs of His needed to reach nearly every ‘ : 
home and every one in those Consider the economy of using 
nother homes. And because widespread only one newspaper te cover this 
They [ereeding interest permits lower great market. _ Consider the fact 
ror the fgttes, The Bulletin can offer an that the advertising cost is one of 
advertising cost that is exception- the lowes t ameng all newspapers 
y one, P in America. 
ally low. 
e news, onsid ion ver- 
nalism, x. bs these advantages, Phila- Pr «al . _ - = 
resents —s fine retail store system Bulletin than in any other of the 
ats of ith its billion dollar volume of . 
oa two thousand six-day newspapers. 
ig Then join with these advertisers 
interest Add Philadelphia’s 5,567 fac- in selling in this permanent 
497.243 @eries with their widely diversi- market of homes. 


IA 


BOSTON 


EVENING BULLETIN 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice-President & Treasurer 


755 BOYLSTON ST. 


DETROIT 32! LAFAYETTE BLVD. 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 THIRD ST. 





No Appraisal for These Salesmen 


Tue Spoor Cotton CoMPpANY 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A subscriber really hasn’t much 
right to enter a rebuttal at this 
late date on an article that ap- 
peared in your issue of September 
7, but vacations, and sO on, have 
put me a little behind in my read- 
ing and I just got around to the 
September 7 issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK yesterday. 

I take rather violent exception to 
the plan suggested by Mr. Crabb 
in your feature article in that issue 
called “Appraising Salesmen.” In 
fact, I take some exception to you 
people for using such a plan as a 
feature article, “tried and tested” 
though Mr. Crabb says it is. 

My reasons for disagreeing with 
Mr. Crabb are easy to state. In 
the first place a salesman should 
certainly enjoy a certain measure 
of the confidence of the trade on 
which he calls. It takes him some 
time to build up that confidence 
and yet, after he has built it up, 
Mr. Crabb suggests that we write 
the customer and ask him to “ap- 
praise” the salesman. 

It is ridiculous on the face of it. 
Here we have a salesman running 
up expense to make a series of 
calls on customers. Obviously he 
doesn’t make these calls just to 
shake hands and walk out. The 
call is made to sell or to service 
his line. The call that is made after 

Crabb’s letter is received by 
the customer is a lost call as will 


+ 
Syracuse Club Elects 


Clarence C. Keller, promotion manager 
of Hotel Syracuse, has been elected 
president of the Syracuse, N. Y., Adver- 
tising Club. John B. Flack, of the Flack 
Advertising Agency, was _ elected first 
vice-president and Frank W. Ernst, ad- 
vertising director of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, second vice-president. Irving 
Perry is treasurer and Bert Osborn, 
secretary. 


Has Grave Vault Account 

The Norwalk Grave Vault Company, 
Norwalk, Ohio, has placed its advertising 
account with the Henry P. Boynton 
Agency, Cleveland. 


be many calls thereafter. The cus- 
tomer is not listening to the man’s 
sales story as it regards the prod- 
uct, but he is listening in a new 
role, this time the role of amateur 
critic. 

The customer fills in the ques- 
tionnaire after this lost call and | 
suppose Mr. Crabb believes he for- 
gets about it. In my humble opin- 
ion he most emphatically does not. 
He is still in the role of critic the 
next time “Joe Brown” calls around. 
In fact about the only thing a 
sales manager has left to do after 
sending out such a “let-me-have- 
your-criticism-of-our-salesman” let- 
ter, is to switch the whole sales 
force around so that the customer 
will think his letter did some good 
and also so that the salesman will 
be able to sell the product and not 
just put on a show before a critic. 

There is a further point to con- 
sider and that is the fact that cus- 
tomers are always more friendly 
toward the salesman of a house 
than they are toward an executive 
of the same house, and before “Joe 
Brown” has made his third call, 
someone will call him over to one 
side and show him the letter from 
the house and then you've got 
a fine salesman on your hands! 
His confidence has been broken, he 
feels bitter because his customers, 
that he had tried to sell, are to be 
unsold by the house breaking down 
the confidence of the customers in 
him. 

R. M. Dow tna, 
Advertising Manager. 


+ + 


Death of Joseph Mayer 


Joseph Mayer, who for the last fifty 
three years had published magazines and 
daily reviews for various circuses, in 
cluding Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey 
Combined Shows, Inc., died recently at 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. The business, whic! 
operates under the name of Josep! 
Mayer, Publisher, Inc., will be carrie: 
on by his son, Harvey A. Mayer. Offices 
of the business are now at 331 Madisor 
Avenue, New York. 


“Short Wave Radio” Appoints 


Charles H. Farrell has been appointe 
advertising manager of Short Wat 
Radio, New York. 
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not presen you remember how Columbus proved to the 
ritic, : good Queen Isabella and her court that he could make 


con- Wife an egg stand on end. He just cracked the tip of the shell 
cus- and, presto, the egg st up as straight as Fido asking 
ndly for a bone. 

puse Shortly afterwards Columbus started out to look for new 
itive worlds and new markets. Today the same quest is being 
“Joe carried on by those t explorers into motea business 
call, conditions, R. L. Polk & Co. And they have just found 
one out something about rural America which is the tip-off 
rom to advertisers who want to make their sales stand up. 
got Crack the shell of the rural market! 

ads ! Here are the facts, as recently announced by Polk: Sales 


» he in rural districts are increasing —and it is this increase 
ers, in the rural districts that gave automobile makers the 
» be best August they have had in three years. 


an Now that the farmer has money to spend, what is the best 
he way to crack the shell of the rural market? Some of the 
automotive manufacturers have found the answer. One 
of them, new to our pages, started advertising in The 
Country Home in August.* Then two more, also new to 
us, got started in October.* Incidentally, October was a 
record month for us in automotive advertising. The 
explanation is as simple as Columbus’ egg demonstration: 


THE COUNTRY HOME GETS RESULTS 


“Country 
“ome  " kome 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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New England’s LARGEST 


. BOSTON 
Astyeleeke w = Boston AMERICAN..: 4,000 
store in response ad- 
vertising in the BOSTON 3 + 247 62 4 for its 
AMERICAN. PAPER , \ 


34,429 
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142,365] 162,598 





12, 000 women attend the 
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Evening Circulation... 


and the MOST 
RESPONSIVE 


HECK the Response from 
newspapers in which you 
advertise. From the Boston 


American, Response is at Par. . 


A department store found 
4000 men and women waiting 
for its doors to open, in response 
to American advertising .. . 
350,000 Bostonians responded to 


American promotion of a special 
sale... . a furniture house secured 
a store-capacity response for three 
solid days of selling. 


There is a good reason for such 
response . . . the American is a 
home-going paper, Boston is a 
. and the 
Boston American goes into more 


home-going market . . 


Boston homes than any other 
evening paper. 


Over 247,600 families prefer 
the American. They make up 


42.1% 
readers . . 


of all Boston evening 


. the VITAL 42. 


They buy more furniture from 
the American than from any 
other Boston paper .. . spend 
more money for amusements ad- 
vertised in its pages . . . are vital 
to stores selling food .. . 


There are 38,000 Boston house- 
wives in the Martha Lee Club, 
the American’s cooking and 
household school. Thousands of 
them attend classes held through- 
out the year. They write 50,000 
letters yearly to Martha Lee. 


Such response is Vital to every 
sales-campaign. It is the reason 
why the American should be the 
paper of First Decision . . . in 
this city where its success is based 
soundly upon its record of public 
service, 


. the BASIC OF BOSTON 
is the Vital 42.% who read... 








NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





How the Wholesaler Can Serve 
Two Masters 


Today He Must Act as a Co-ordinator, Looking upon Retailers as the 
Distributors of His Goods 





saler, and retailer alike. 


Distribution. 





HAT is ahead for the wholesaler? 

contribute to an efficient and profitable distribution of goods? 
These are questions of intense interest to manufacturer, whole- 
They press for answer and only as they 
are answered distinctly and clearly will an orderly, economically 
sound procedure take form out of what has been an admittedly 
chaotic and complex condition in wholesaling. Mr. Schuster an- 
swered these questions at the recent Boston Conference of Retail 


In what way may he 








By C. A. Schuster 


Of Marshall Field & Company 


HOLESALING has_ two 

masters—driving—agegressive 
—exacting—the producer of goods 
and the retail distributor. To be 
posed between two such masters is 
a position both trying and well- 
nigh paradoxical. 

On the one hand the wholesaler 
must keep the manufacturer happy 
and content by distributing his 
goods aggressively and in keeping 
with the manufacturer’s produc- 
tion, real or potential; on the other 
hand, he must perform the distrib- 
utive function circumspectly—he 
must not overstock his good cus- 
tomer, he must conscientiously en- 
deavor to sell his customer only 
such goods and in such quantity 
as can be successfully resold. He 
must select from his various re- 
sources those goods which in his 
opinion best fit the need of his 
clientele. He must pick and choose 
—he cannot take all that is offered. 
Furthermore, he must safeguard 
his customers’ financial structure 
as well as his own. 

He must meet promptly his ob- 
ligations for the merchandise he 
buys from manufacturers in times 
of financial stringency and in many 
cases be more lenient with those 
retailers in turn less able to meet 
their obligations promptly. Other- 
wise the wheels of distribution will 
not turn. It frequently becomes 
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necessary for him to restrict out- 
put at a time when the manufac- 
turer is doubly exercised over the 
disposal of his product, for these 
periods of stringency are always 
coincident with a lag in distribu- 
tion. 

These two pressures, aggressive- 
ness and circumspectness, cannot 
always be reconciled. In fact, for 
a full decade or more they have 
been increasingly difficult—yes, well- 
nigh impossible of co-ordination. 

Aggressive wholesalers of today 
have developed a new conception 
of their function. We have learned 
that we will receive much by giv- 
ing much. We know that the days 
of merely buying and selling mer- 
chandise are over. We have come 
to look upon our customer not as 
someone to whom to sell goods 
but as the retail distributor of our 
goods. His life is our life and his 
success our success. To serve him 
well we must know his problems 
and be prepared with the necessary 
methods and merchandise to meet 
those problems. 

We must make available to him 
all that we have of knowledge or 
information which will help him to 
do a better job. In short, we must 
co-ordinate his business with ours 
in the fullest meaning of the word. 

Our first point of consideration 
is merchandise. It is the very life- 
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in December Linage 


@ In the four most difficult years in 
American business history, Tower Magazines . . . marking 
each year with a gain... has taken its place among the 
great publishing properties of America. December’s dramatic 
increase of 30% is the high peak of a series of monthly gains. 
The reasons for this solid growth are to be found in the 


sound foundation on which the magazines were predicated. 


¢ A New Editorial Content 

© 100% Voluntary Circulation 

* Younger Housewife Readership 

e Average Age 25... New Users 

¢ 100% in 1268 Profitable Markets 
$2519 Average Family Income 

* $2.00 per “M” For Black & White Page 


OWER MAGAZINES, Ine. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y- 
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Broadcast by AMERICAN EXPORTER 


OME what may, rugged indi- 
vidualism will always find a 
welcome in export trade. 7 
Thus one of our national adver- 
tisers arrived back from the Ca- 
ribbean the other day and wrote 
us: “In Havana, amid the shot and 
shell, I got one of the best leads 
we have ever had in Cuba, and 
expect to realize on it and do quite 
a business. Everything there is in 
an awful mess, but, as I say, I got 
this splendid lead and also inci- 
dentally collected some old bills.” 
Date of letter September 28. 
. « « We always did say that ex- 
port executives should not read 
Washington headlines. . . . They 
cramp their style. 
* > 
This same client reports quite a 
kick (and some envy) from see- 
ing the Goodyear Tire sign 3,500 
feet above sea level in the heart of 
the mountains between La Guayra 
and Caracas, Venezuela. . . . He 
should have seen the one between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico, D. F. 
(city to you) in the days of Por- 
firio Diaz, which read: “Mocte- 
zuma, the beer that made Milwau- 
kee jealous.” . . . Time has its 
revenges and now they could use 
that sign again. : 


Our readers abroad show a good 
deal of interest in American brew- 
ing and beer dispensing equip- 
ment under the New Deal... . 
That is why we are covering the 
Chicago Brewery Exposition—the 
first in 22 years—for them in our 
December issue. . . . A brewer in 
Australia writes us: “It is hard to 
keep a good beer down to 3.2% 
unless it is fairly thin—say 14 lbs. 
Our drinkers would turn up their 
noses at such a low gravity if we 
made it. We make a bottom-fer- 


mentation lager type bitter beer 

about 18 lbs. and 4.5%.” .. . 

Well, in view of the parade of the 

states, anything might happen now. 
. > 


T. E. Bevan & Company, Ltd, 
well known importers in India, 
write: “We enclose a clipping from 
the American Exporter for August 
of a draught beer dispensing cabi- 
net. * * * So far we have not seen 
anything of this kind in India, and 
if prices are right we may be able 
to do some business in them.”... 
Thus one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin, and that item 
in our columns may change the 
habits of a nation. .. . We haven't 
been so pleased since we helped 
introduce Ohmer taximeters into 
Iceland. 

* * * 

All over the world alert busi- 
ness men are reading the American 
Exporter to see what the Yankees 
are up to. ... For ideas. . . . For 
merchandise. . . . For equipment. 
. - » Which they can import into 
their markets with profit. . . . Thus 
the Seiberling distributors in Cape 
Town, South Africa, write: “Your 
August number, as always, . was 
very much appreciated. We note 
reference to So and So. Will you 
please ask them to send us fullest 
particulars of their products? * * * 
Our modus operandi would “be 
that we should appoint sole agents 
in every center possible. We 
would fix fair retail prices and all 
supplies would be drawn from our 
Cape Town stocks.” 

* * * 

Export is a steadying influence. 
. . . There are always some mar- 
kets being quoted above par. . 
Right now Palestine is gaining im- 
portance. .. . What with one thing 
and another. . . . Exports have al- 
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ready increased 100% and Pales- 
tine visitors who have severed 


diplomatic relations with Hamburg 
tell us this is only the beginning. 
- = » 


Some of the economic diagnos- 
ticians still insist that what was 
wrong with the world was that we 
lent “bankrupt Europe” the money 
to buy our goods only to end up 
by owing ourselves money. ‘ 
Let’s look at the record. In 
the ten years ended 1929, "there 
were issued to John Q. Public 71 
billion dollars’ worth of securities. 
... Yet, according to so good an 
authority as Barron’s, (September 
25) of all the foreign bonds listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
there were only 2% billion of 
foreign bonds in default as of 
August 1 this year. . . . Or about 
3% of the total securities, diges- 
tible and indigestible, fed to the 
American public in those ten years. 

. This is pretty tough, but how 
about the fact that in the months 
of October and November alone 
in 1929 the shrinkage on quoted 
values of 240 stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange, comprising 
20 of the largest groups, was 15 
billion dollars? . . . Perspective, 
like charity, should begin at home. 

. And you've got to quit kickin’ 
our hound around. 

7 . . 

But enough of these musings 
over spilt milk. . . . You sell the 
world merchandise, not economic 
theories. . . . And don’t merely 
take our word for it that this is 
the time to push your export busi- 
ness. . . . Just look at our cur- 
rent issue. ... Up 35% from last 
month, 40% from two months 
ago.... Four pages from Chrysler 
(their export business last month 


was 428.24% of the same month 


Re “sWorld’s Largest Export Journal& 


last year—their best export month 
since April, 1930); two pages from 
Atwater Kent; two from the RCA 
group; atinsle ages from J. I. 
Case (their 49h year with us); 
Gibson refrigerators, . Celluloid 
Corporation, Majestic, Stewart- 
Warner, Reo, Crosley, Fada, etc., 
etc. . . . Smaller spaces, too. . . 

One of our men brought in three 
quarter-pages in one afternoon. 

. Just like old times. 
* * * 


Theories may come and theories 
may go, but trade goes on for- 
ever. .. . And it’s none too early 
to get going for your 1934 export 
business. . . . Start with our 56th 
Annual Review Number now in 
preparation. 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 


56th Annual Review Number 
Schedules now being made up include 
this very important feature. 
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blood of the business. Merchandise 
must be salable, and there are 
various elements which unite to 
make it so. 

The first of these is quality, 
measured by standards rigidly 
maintained from one year’s end to 
another. 

Merchandise must actually stand 
the test. For this reason we main- 
tain a fully equipped laboratory 
operating in accordance with meth- 
ods adopted by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. Frequent 
checks of our merchandise are 
made to assure ourselves of abso- 
lute conformity to standards set. 

Not only must the basic quality 
of the goods be sound but great 
importance must be attached to 
fashion, that element which appeals 
to man’s innate love for the beau- 
tiful, the artistic, the new, and 
unique. Fashion in importance is 
not even second to quality and 
must be pursued with diligence and 
understanding. 

As the artist is known by his 
art—so the exceptional wholesaler 
will be known by the artistry he 
puts into his products. Let whole- 
salers take heed therefore that they 
build or compel to be built into 
their merchandise true and authen- 
tic elements of fashion. This is 
not easy of accomplishment, but it 
is a necessary part of merchandise 
today. And where is the man who 
doubts that its influence will not 
be of increasing importance in the 
years to come? 


Translating Information 
into Merchandise 


In that portion of our business 
which I personally supervise, as in 
other divisions as well, we convert 
fabrics, primarily for feminine ap- 
parel. In this matter of fashion we 
are aided greatly by our Paris 
office. A constant flow of feminine 
fashion information from _ that 
source influences our styling, and by 
converting we are in position to 
translate that information into mer- 
chandise. 

Not only must our merchandise 
be of sound quality and of artistic 
beauty but it must meet with trade 
acceptance as to price lining and as 
to the many and variable elements 
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which make trade acceptance 
wily creature. Merchandise must be 
built with an eye to its ultimate 
sale—to consumer acceptance. 

It will not do for wholesalers jn 
the future to buy what some manu. 
facturer produces and later en- 
deavor to find a market for his 
product. Rather the process must 
be reversed. The aggressive whole- 
saler will know the requirements 
of the consuming public and will 
see to it that his products embrace 
these requirements. We ourselves 
have our large retail store as well 
as several smaller retail stores of 
varying degrees of importance. 
From our close contact with the 
consuming public through these 
channels we believe we are better 
equipped to understand the re- 
quirements of the consumer and 
the various elements which consti- 
tute trade acceptance. 


Goods Are Not Well 
Sold Until Resold 


Lacking retail outlets, the infor- 
mation will be more difficult to 
secure but it must be secured if 
the modern conception of service 
about which I am speaking is to be 
fulfilled by the wholesaler. His 
goods will not be well sold until 
they are resold and he must do 
everything within his power to see 
to it that the goods he offers to his 
customer contain known elements 
of consumer acceptance. 

Consistent stocks of merchandise 
embracing these qualities must be 
maintained. If seasonable goods— 
then for the life of the season. 
Wholesalers have been greatly 
lacking in this regard especially 
in the last several years. 

Nor should the aggressive whole- 
saler stop in having produced goods 
of sound quality, of fashion-right- 
ness, and in sufficient supply. He 
will endeavor to find special ways 
to promote the sale of such mer- 
chandise. I illustrate by one of our 
own undertakings engaged in last 
spring. 

Capitalizing the growing accep- 
tance of cotton fabrics for apparel 
purposes. we effected contact with 
one of America’s most outstanding 
dress designers, Elizabeth Hawes— 
to design a series of dresses from 
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our cotton fabrics. These with full 
understanding and agreement on 
her part were then given to dress 
manufacturers to duplicate while 
the sale of yard goods at retail 
was fostered by her artistry in de- 
signing being translated into pat- 
terns and being widely distributed. 

Here was constructive effort— 
creation of business for dress man- 
ufacturers—ready-to-wear depart- 
ments—piece goods—patterns—and 
to the best of our knowledge every- 
body connected with the effort 
profited thereby. 

The second point of considera- 
tion after merchandise is operation. 
We must not only provide the right 
kind of merchandise in adequate 
supply and of correct design but 
we must move that merchandise 
from points of production to places 
of consumption at the lowest pos- 
sible distributive cost. This in- 
volves several elements which are 
engaging our most careful consid- 
eration. Old traditional methods 
must be broken down and swept 
aside. 

We are making a diligent study 
of costs so we know what is profit- 
able—what is not. This not only 
as it pertains to our own business 
but to the business of our cus- 
tomers as well. We are modernizing 
our traveling and selling plans, 
again to reduce cost and to pro- 
vide more adequate coverage. 

So-called hand-to-mouth buying, 
the bane of the manufacturer and 
producer, will probably remain 
with us in much larger measure 
than many of us would like to 
think. Instead of bemoaning the 
fact, we propose to meet this con- 
dition insofar as it is humanly 
possible for us to do so by main- 
taining even more frequent contact 
between our customers and our 
more than 400 salesmen. 


Retailers Want 
Information 


Another matter; retailers are 
definitely signifying their hunger 
for information regarding mer- 
chandise. The appeal of price has 
held the center of the stage in re- 


tail presentation but it is probably. 


true that in the days and years 
ahead price appeal will be less 
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potent and other means will have 
to be found successfully to drama- 
tize retail selling. 

What will your goods do? Why 
are they better? What have they 
of special interest and human ap- 
peal? 


A Plea from One 
Retail Organization 

A Central Western retail organ- 
ization some months ago sent a 
message to its various resources en- 
titled “A Plea to Our Resources.” 
I quote a- portion of this plea: 
“What can you say about your 
product that will be of real help 
to our salespeople in promoting it? 
Please include with all merchandise 
shipped us a statement of its spe- 
cial selling points. Send copy of 
this to our advertising office. We 
will both profit by this procedure. 
Write us occasionally stating which 
of your items are being extensively 
reordered and in what quantities. 
If others are selling a lot of any 
special number, perhaps we can do 
the same if you will tell us how 
to exploit it successfully. Help us 
to sell better merchandise by point- 
ing out what constitutes difference 
in quality.” 

This plea illustrates the point. 
The sad part of it is that the re- 
tailer was obliged to ask for this in- 
formation. Wholesaling must recog- 
nize this need and must be prepared 
to fulfil that need. This is a part 
of co-ordination. 

Thirdly, we are engaging in 
definite research calculated to en- 
large greatly upon the value of our 
service to our customers. What are 
termed basic stocks of merchandise 
—those elements which are in 
everyday demand—are made a mat- 
ter of careful study. We are pre- 
pared to show the smaller merchant 
what goods he ought to be carrying 
and in what quantities as to size, 
color, etc. This is based on a 
lengthy process of fact-finding as 
it pertains to the retail business 
of the country at large, tested and 
tried out in our own small stores. 

We are prepared to supply ser- 
vice in connection with store altera- 
tion—advice and information which 
is again obtained through research 
and understanding of the problems 
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“Only game fish swim up-stream’’—and only newspapers 
of smashing reader interest have shown an actual increase in 
circulation instead of a decrease. The record made by the 
Commercial Appeal in the past year is outstanding among 
American dailies. Percentage of increase since July is even 


more remarkable. 


The figures on the opposite page show how much bigger 
the national advertising dollar has been made in Memphis in 
the last six months by the leap in reader interest of the 
Commercial Appeal. The only medium that completely cov- 
ers the South’s first market in trading area population, and 
by the records, the preferred medium of advertisers like 
Department Stores and Food Chains who are interested only in 


results from that small part of the market confined to “‘city 


circulation.” 
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the national 
dollar in Memphis 


CIRCULATION REPORT—OCTOBER 2, 1933 
1932 1933 
44,073 
34,019 
44,848 


122,940 


Recovery has already made itself felt in this vast Southern market. The 
increased purchasing power of the territory is reflected by substantial sales 
gains in September in food and drugs. 

Buy Memphis and the Memphis market for immediate action. But be- 
fore buying any newspaper in Memphis, ask for October, 1933, circulation 
figures—not just averages. Buy up-to-date dominance and the much 
bigger dollar’s worth guaranteed in the Commercial Appeal’s new highs in 


circulation. 
* 


The Commereial Appeal 
** South’s Greatest Newspaper ”’ 


National Representative: The Branham Co. 
New York Chicago Dallas Detroit Atlanta St. Louis 
Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 


+3)” 


Cc Owners and Operators of STATION WMC, Radio Market- 
master of the Mid-South. 
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of retailing in a store or com- 
munity of given size. 

We have recently established a 
training school for salesmen—a 
course of instruction in merchan- 
dise and methods. These young 
men are put through a thorough, 
intensive course of instruction, not 
only in merchandise but in sales 
promotion, basic stocks, window 
trims, sales points, and presenta- 
tion. During their study they work 
part of the time in stockrooms 
where they get the actual feel of 
merchandise. After satisfactory 
completion of this: course, they are 
assigned to one of our retail stores 
tor a period, thus giving them the 
retailer's point of view. All this 
is done to develop a more efficient 
corps of salesmen—sales represen- 
tatives with understanding of both 
retail and wholesale distribution. 

We are in the process of setting 
up a bureau of price and style 
comparison. This might be under- 
stood to be a sort of shopping 
service constituted to prove and 
test our wares and methods. In 
our present outlook there can be 
no sense of complacency, no smug 
satisfaction. Our methods and mer- 
chandise must be right and we must 


— 
Organize Austrian-Hedler 


Austrian-Hedler Advertising Company 
is the name of a new organization with 
offices at 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York. Principals are: Ray Austrian, for- 
merly vice-president and advertising man- 
ager of the Fur Trade Review Publica- 
tions and William E. Hedler, for four- 
teen years vice-president and general 
manager of the Grey Advertising Ser- 
vice, Inc. 


Advanced by New York 


“American” 

James D. Whitfield has been appointed 
assistant classified advertising manager 
of the New York American. He has 
been a member of the real estate staff 
for a number of years and succeeds 
Carlin S. French who was aprointed 
classified advertising manager of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Appoints Corben 


The Braden Company, Pacific Coast 
roducer of fine foods, has appointed 
ie Corben Corporation, Pasadena, as 

advertising counsel. The first advertising 

activity will be concentrated on the in- 
troduction of Braden’s Creamed Tuna. 

Pacific Coast cities will be covered prior 

to entering the national market. 
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know that they are right by actual 
test with what the market affords, 
We should also be ready to sup- 
ply any special need or require- 
ment for information or service. 

Fourthly, we are recognizing the 
need for sales promotion, advice, 
and assistance. Our advertising de- 
partment concerns itself not only 
with our own advertising plans but 
probably to greater extent with the 
preparation of advertising plans 
and sales events for our customers, 
We are periodically preparing sales 
plans for special events, flexible 
enough to tie in perfectly with a 
store’s individual requirements and 
yet large enough in scope to permit 
securing of. the necessary goods to 
support the plan on a large pro- 
duction basis. 

It is in these ways we believe 
wholesaling can best serve its two 
masters. After all, while each 
master reigns in his own realm, 
each is dependent upon the other. 
We believe wholesaling in the 
modern conception of function and 
attuned to present-day needs can 
co-ordinate the purposes and inter- 
ests of these two masters better 
even than they can do it for them- 
selves. 


= + 
New Fort Worth Business 


Marvin D. Evans, president of the 
Marvin D. Evans Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex., printing and publishing, is organiz- 
ing ‘the Advertising-Business Company 
in that city. T. L. Yates, a former mem- 
ber of the University of Missouri ad- 
vertising faculty, and Rowland Broiles, 
connected with the Evans Company for 
a number of years, will have charge of 
the new business. 


Two to Brisacher 


The San Francisco office of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of the Mer- 
cantile Acceptance Corporation of Cali- 
fornia and of. the Northern California 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau. The first 
named account is using illuminated 
bulletin boards in Northern California 
while the second is using radio adver- 
tising. 


Offers Free Course 


A free course on technical advertising 
production is being offered by the Textile 
Evening High School, New York, on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, The 
course will run approximately seventy 
nights. 
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Products of radically different design, combining novelty and 
utility, have met with ready acceptance by dealers and consumers 


ample, the company brought out a 
copper tea kettle of unusual de- 
sign. It had a molded plastic handle 


ing line include a skillet and water- 
ing pot, vases, flower and fruit 
bowls of varied and striking ap- 


_ and a bird’s head, also of molded pearance, and humidors—all of 
_ plastic, which whistled loudly when _ copper. 
Mer- the kettle began to boil. In a short As a direct outcome of its new 
Cali- time 160,000 had been sold. And product program, the Rome Manu- 
— dealers shared in the profits, too; facturing Company reports to 
ated one department store netting $5,000 Printers’ Ink the following ad- 
rnia on this item alone. Even today the vantages: 
ver Whistling Tea Kettle is reported Its sales force has, of necessity, 
to be selling readily. been augmented. 
The latest “sensation” is a novel Hundreds of new customers have 
utensil called the Chic Whistling been added. 
tile Egg Cooker, of which thousands The new items have helped the 
va have been sold. sale of the entire line. 
The The egg cooker advertising points, Sales have increased satisfac- 


out the charm of copperware and 
offers free newspaper mats and 
envelope enclosures. 


torily and steadily. 
The plant is working at full 
capacity. 





A STATEMENT ON 


LIQUOR 
ADVERTISIN« 


BY MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, IN 


_= repeal of prohibition fe less than 
two months away. 

By November 7th at the latest, the 
necessary thirty-six states will have voted 


in its favor. 


By December 6th, the elected delegates 
of thirty-six states will have held their con- 
ventions and ratified the vote of the elec- 
torate. And it is certain that President 
Roosevelt will lose not a minute in declar- 


ing prohibition a thing of the past. 


We are being besieged at this moment 
with inquiries as to what the position of 
Macfadden Publications will be regarding 
the acceptance of liquor advertising when 
the sale of liquor is made legal. 


It seems to us that the American people 











have rendered this decision for us. They 
have voted overwhelmingly to remove liquor 
from the ranks of things forbidden to be 
sold—to bring it out into the open, remov- 
ing from it the lure, which the mystery of 
all forbidden things seem to possess, par- 
ticularly for the young. 


This is our interpretation of the “will of 
the people” as expressed at the polls during 
the past nine months. 


In the light of this, we can find no good 
reason for denying to reputable manu- 
facturers of wines and liquors, the privilege, 
if they so desire, of advertising their pro- 
ducts in our publications, provided that 
advertising is temperate and in good taste. 


And it will be our policy, just as soon as 


repeal is accomplished, to accept such ad- 


vertising for all Macfadden publications, 
with the single exception of PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, where acceptance would not be 
in keeping with the editorial content. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


OCTOBER. 5, 1933 











This Testimonial Campaign Is 
Self-Perpetuating 


Pequot Mills Started the Ball Rolling; Now It Travels Under Its 


Own 


ty 1927, Pequot Mills, Salem, 
Mass., had a survey made among 
10,000 housewives. Purpose: To 
find out where the company stood 
in the sheet picture. Result: De- 
velopment of an idea for a testi- 
monial campaign which has proved 
to be self-perpetuating. 

The survey was conducted by an 
outside service. None of the ques- 
tions asked the housewife men- 
tioned Pequot by name. Brief and 
to the point, the questions were 
along the following lines: 

What kind of sheets do you use? 

Why did you choose them? 

The next time you buy sheets, 
what kind will you get? Why? 

Responses were received from 
about 2,000 women. Of those who 
named brands, about 50 per cent 
specified Pequot as the brand of 
sheets they preferred. 

As a result, Pequot advertising 
started talking about 
this consumer popular- 
ity. It continues to do 
so, with present copy 
featuring testimonials 
from users. 

The shift to individ- 
ual testimonials was the 
natural outgrowth of the 
consumer survey. On 
many of the question- 
naires it was found that 
women had scribbled on 
the sides little stories 
about how their mothers 
and grandmothers had 
always used the com- 
pany’s sheets, or about 
their own satisfactory 
experience with them. 

An analysis was made 
of the reasons given for 
Pequot preference. The 


+ 


The story this advertise- 
ment tells came from a 
letter from a housewife 


Steam 


dominant reason was that these 
sheets were used because they wear 
longer. Once again, an investigation 
was made by an independent service, 
The company wanted, in the lan- 
guage of the consumer, further in- 
formation on the long-wearing 
qualities of its product. It believed 
that this material would make ex- 
cellent copy. 

Its convictions were sustained. 
In each instance where it was de- 
sired to feature a testimonial the 
writer of it received a letter ex- 
pressing appreciation for the com- 
ments and asking for permission 
to use it. 

Each advertisement, from the 
beginning of the series has told a 
dramatic story. Read by other wo- 
men, the advertisements prompted 
more women to tell about their 
experiences. 


“I read what Mrs. G. had to 
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say,” the letters explain in effect, 

“but let me tell you my experience.” 

Of all the letters which come in, 
perhaps not one in ten makes good 
copy. To get into print the letter 
must deal with a human-interest 
situation. 

This is important because the 

advertisements do not depend upon 
“big name” testimonials for atten- 
tion-value. Dramatic interest is the 
copy essential sought. And Pequot 
ets it. 
+ Unsolicited as the stories are, 
they should more than satisfy the 
desires of the most imaginative 
copy writers. 


Sheets and Barn 
Theatricals 


One mother wrote that her young 
offspring was crazy about barn 
theatricals. The company’s sheets 
were used for everything from cos- 
tumes to back drops and curtains. 
But still they wore. 

Another woman, wife of an 
Army Reserve officer, wrote that 
her husband and son were great 


campers. For years they had been 


ravaging her linen supply for 
equipment to take on their expedi- 
tions, with Pequot always coming 
back in good condition. 

One letter received was from a 
missionary in India. When she 
went to India eleven years pre- 
viously she had taken with her a 
supply of the company’s sheets. 
During that time these had re- 
ceived many native launderings 
which consist of dashing the sheets 
on rocks in a river. The sheets 
were nearing the end of a useful 
life and she was ordering more. 

A recent advertisement relates 
the experience of a housewife who, 
leaving her wash hanging on the 
line, went shopping. She thought- 
lessly left behind the household pet, 
Corky, a wire-haired puppy. 

When she returned she found 
that Corky had been jumping at 
the sheets and catching them in his 
sharp little teeth. Two sheets of 
another make were literally ripped 
to shreds but Corky had been un- 
able to leave any impression on the 
Pequot sheets. 


Whenever one of the advertise- 


ments featured has a_ testimonial 
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of unusual dramatic merit, such 
as Corky’s contribution, the story 
is merchandised down the line with 
cutouts, displays, mats and other 
dealer help material. 

Clinton B. Tooley, director of 
sales promotion, points out that 
there is a novel angle to this method 
of getting testimonials. The oe 
who writes a usable testimonial, 
has been found, must know how 
tell a story. You can’t suggest to 
her how to dramatize. It must come 
from her, herself, otherwise it loses 
a certain genuineness. 

From receipt of a testimonial to 
its appearance in an advertisement, 
the procedure is as follows: 

If the testimonial impresses Mr. 
Tooley as a good one, he sends it 
to the company’s advertising agency. 
If the agency also agrees that it is 
good, the woman is asked for per- 
mission to use it. A letter is sent 
of this sort: 


We appreciate your kind letter as 
we are always glad to hear from 
people who have had satisfactory 
service from Pequot sheets. We par- 
ticularly like to hear from people to 
whom our sheets have given long ser- 
vice and we would like to use your 
letter in our advertising if we may. 


The number of people who im- 
mediately give their consent is 
surprising. This is probably made 
possible by the fact that the women 
writing, having seen other women 
quoted in an advertisement, have in 
the back of their heads the idea 
that their experience also will get 
into print. 

Although no payment or induce- 
ment of any kind is offered, per- 
mission is usually granted readily. 
There has been only one instance 
of a mercenary attempt to exact 
payment for the use of a testimo- 
nial. This request was refused, and 
that particular story has not ap- 
peared. After a testimonial has 
been used, the woman who has co- 
operated is sent perhaps a dozen 
sheets or a Pequot gift set in ap- 
preciation of her help. 

From the current volume of mail, 
the Pequot Mills anticipate being 
able to continue their series in- 
definitely. 





Death of D. L. Hedges 


E,ONG a proponent of truth-in- 
advertising, David Le Grand 
Hedges, business manager of Good 
Housekeeping, died at New York 
on October 10 after an illness of 
several weeks. He was fifty-two. 

His was a varied businéss: and 
publishing experience before he 
joined the staff of Good House- 
keeping in 1911. He was an as- 
sociate years ago of the late John 
Irving Romer, editor and publisher 
of Printers’ INK and pioneer of 
the truth-in-advertising movement, 
who warmly commended the early 
and vigorous championship which 
Mr. Hedges contributed to this 
cause. 

Modest and reticent, Mr. Hedges 
was a man who, as one of his 
long-time associates said, “makes it 
hard to say those things of tribute 
which oné would like to say.” Few 
people knew, for instance, that he 
was a collector of early American 
antiques, such as ship models and 
prints, and that nothing gave him 
greater delight than to visit with 
the old sailors who have their 
haven in Snug Harbor on Staten 
Island, working with them over old 
ship models. 

Mr. Hedges joined Good House- 
keeping in 1911, later becoming 
Eastern advertising manager and, 
in 1921, business manager. His 
work with Good Housekeeping be- 
gan when it was founding the 


+ 


Melia with “Washington Post”’ 


Joseph F. Melia has joined the Mer 
ington, D. C. Post as advertisin 
rector. He was for many years wit ka 
Buffalo, N. Y., Evening News as adver- 
tising manager, later becoming publisher 
of the New York American. 


Has Dairy Account 


The Pevely Dairy, St. Louis, has 
laced its advertising account with 
uthrauff & Ryan, Inc., at that city. 
Newspapers, radio and ‘outdoor adver- 


tising will be used. 


Represents Salt Lake Papers 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., has been 
appointed national advertising represen- 
tative of the Salt Lake City Télegram 
and Tribune. 


— 
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Good Housekeeping Institute. His 
influence in promoting the activities 
of its Institute and Bureau was but 
part of the efforts he ae 
exerted in behalf of the truth-i 
advertising movement. Heé was a 
great stickler for confining the ad- 
vertising message to the merits of 
a product itself, so much so that 
his urging most often called for 
under-statement. 

William F. Bigelow, editor of 
Good Housekeeping, says this 
about him: “To few men is it given 
to have the long and intimate as- 
sociation that was mine with D. L. 
Hedges. For more than twenty 
years we worked side by side—al- 
most hand in hand so close was our 
friendship. In all that time we 
never disagreed about a single 
policy or a program. 

“T came to realize that I could 
independently reach a_ decision 
knowing that he would be on my 
side. His loyalty never wavered; 
the magazine was his first interest 
and he made that part of it that 
was in his charge as fine a thing as 
he made of his own life.” 

In 1929 Mr. Hedges represented 
American magazine publishers at 
the convention of the International 
Advertising Association at Berlin. 
His address to a group of Euro- 
pean publishers on American mag- 
azine ethics and methods was a 
notable contribution to the program. 
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Pancoast Appointed 
Chalmers Lowell Pancoast has been 
appointed director of publicity and _pro- 
motion of the Hotel Picadilly, New 
York. He was at one time with the 
New York Times and the Chicag 
Tribune. 


Adds El Paso Papers 
Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been appointed 
national advertising representative of the 
El Paso, Tex., Evening and Sunde 
World-News and of El Continental, also 
of El Paso. 


Has Detroit Beer Account 

The advertising account of the Mundus 
Brewing Company, Detroit, has been 
= with Holden, McKinney & Clark, 
ne., Detroit agency. 
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Keep the Salesmen’s Data Books! 


J. B. Ropcers ApvERTISING AGENCY 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I have just read an article en- 
titled “Klingler Scraps Portfolios” 
in your September 28 issue. 

There is probably a lot of truth 
in the statement made that “sales- 
men should stop carrying around 
a lot of data that they never use.” 
But if there is one place more than 
another where a salesman’s state- 
ments have to be substantiated in 
no uncertain way, it seems to me 
it is in the selling of automobiles. 

If a salesman calls on a pros- 
pect, he may make the most truth- 
ful of statements about his car but 
unless he very cleverly substan- 
tiates those statements by turning 
to a portfolio of published material, 
the prospect always doubts the 
truthfulness of the statements and, 
therefore, the statements lack force. 

Some of our clients’ salesmen 
formerly carried nothing with them. 
This was notably true of one 
client but during the last two 
years they have been supplied with 
data in convenient form and they 
have been compelled to use these 
data. These salesmen are college 
graduates and are supposed to be 
above the average intelligence but 
that unsupported by data did not 
get them across as they have been 
going across since they have been 
furnished with printed data to 
which they can refer in substan- 
tiation of their verbal statements. 

Up until a few years ago every 
time I bought a car, even though 
one of the same make, I was ap- 
proached by a different salesman 
indicating that little or no attempt is 
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Gets Macaroni Account 
The Keystone Macaroni Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lebanon, Pa., has ap- 
pointed The Clements Company, Phila- 
delphia, to handle the advertising of San 
Giorgio spaghetti and macaroni. 


With Pasadena Agency 
Burritt Wheeler has been added to 


the staff of the Chicago office of The 
Corben Corporation, Pasadena, Calif., 
agency. He will be an account executive. 


made by manufacturers and dealers 
to educate their salesmen along the 
line of building up a permanent 
clientele and following through for 
re-orders. I have yet for the first 
time to be approached by a sales- 
man representing the car I have 
used for a re-order. The unfa- 
miliar salesman’s statements if un- 
supported are doubted and it takes 
me longer to decide to buy and the 
salesman longer to sell me an au- 
tomobile. 

I think if the manufacturers were 
to co-operate with dealers and de- 
velop salesmen who will stay put 
and sell with facts substantiated by 
printed data that automobile sales- 
manship will evolve from the 
theory of hiring men who will be 
expected to sell cars to their friends 
and relatives and then after that 
is accomplished move on to some 
other selling job where perhaps 
better assistance is given to sales- 
men. 

After Mr. Klingler has had a 
little time to try out his plan I 
think he will be inviting his sales- 
men to crawl back into the corner 
and take up their data books again, 
instead of depending upon unsup- 
ported word-of-mouth statements. 
While the portfolios are in the 
corner it might not be amiss to 
bring them up to date with more 
modern data that the automobile 
buying public may look upon as 
real information instead of just 
selling propaganda. 

We have failed to find anything 
yet that will do a better job of 
helping the salesman help himself 
than carefully prepared and up-to- 
date portfolios. 

J. B. Ropcers. 


ae 


Joins Pennsylvania List 
The Altoona, Pa., Tribune has joined 
the Pennsylvania Select List and will 
be represented in the national advertis- 
in eld by Fred Kimball, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative. 


To Represent “B’nai B'rith” 

B’Nai B’rith Magazine, Cincinnati, has 
appointed The Edelson Organization, 

hicago, as Mid-Western advertising 
representative. 
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lealers Average Men Can Grasp 
ng the 
“_~ Successful Industrial Leader Views Today’s Problems and 
Bh for Tomorrow’s Needs 
e first 
sales- . 
Baw Bes being chairman of the board of The New York Edison 
i on. Company, Mr. Carlisle holds the same position with the Niagara 
talons Hudson Power Corporation and with the Consolidated Gas Company 
nd the of New York. The quotations below are from an address delivered 
- on just preceding the opening of the National Electrical Exposition in 
New York. They breathe sincerity, and are a token of the whole- 
| wer hearted support afforded the Administration’s recovery measures by 
e : ; 
d d broad-minded men of affairs. 
e- 
y put 
ed by : 
sales- By Floyd L. Carlisle 
nee Chairman of the Board, The New York Edison Company 
iends S I conceive the NRA, itis an factory populations with the great 
that 41 effort to rally the great spirit agricultural populations can work. 
some of loyalty of the community and 
rhaps of the country into a common I don’t believe that the world 
sales- movement. Governments heretofore ever can be healthy, prosperous, ex- 
have tried to stay away from busi- cept as commodity prices slowly 
ad a ness problems as much as they but gradually, very gradually are 
an I could. In fact, it has been the spirit ascending, because every factory 
sales- of the American Government and built, every permanent construction 
orner American economic thought, that made is based upon values and costs 
gain, the Government should have as as of that time. And when great 
nsup- little to do with business as pos- leveling-down conditions arrive, and 
ents. sible. It might to some extent regu- these properties in which we work, 
| the late it, but it never should be di- these houses in which we live, these 
Ss to rectly engaged in it. public utilities whose services are 
more ** * necessary to us, change radically in 
obile I am glad for one thing that I their values by a change in price 


nh as 
just 


hing 
bD of 
nsel f 
D-to- 


gS. 


‘gf 
_ has 
tion, 
ising 


have lived long enough and am still 
young enough to participate and 
have something to do with such a 
great new thing as this. I have 
believed for years that when we 
changed from a great agricultural 
country to an industrial country, 
when people moved off of the 
farms and concentrated in great 
cities, exchanged their labor and 
factories and specialized industries 
for food grown by perhaps the 
other half of the population on the 
farm, we had introduced elements 
into society that in time would re- 
quire Government in business. In 
fact, the important thing that exists 
for Government today is to see 
that this delicate machine of credit, 
of transportation, of exchange of 
services that balances the great 


levels, the whole intricate system of 
credit, securities, undergoes a tre- 
mendous change. The world can’t 
support its debts, can’t support its 
security issues on the price of com- 
modities as they fell commencing in 
1929, and reached their low per- 
haps in the spring of 1933. 

I think it was a wonderful thing 
that this Government had the abil- 
ity to, at least, try to meet this 
great change. I don’t believe that 
if men now, after knowing what 
has happened in the set-up of the 
law, if they had to do it again, 
would make many important 
changes in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

* 7 

Prior to the passage of this act, 

we saw probably half of the great 
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industries of this country being 
slowly but surely bled to death. 
Their working capital was disap- 
pearing, they saw no opportunity 
or chance to meet the situation. Our 
anti-trust laws prevented, with great 
teeth in them, any get-together of 
manufacturers to regulate output 
or discuss prices, and here we 
struck almost overnight out into a 
field where men had groped in 
country after country, and I be- 
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lieve we evolved one of the most 
wonderful instruments for human 
progress ever passed. 

* * * 


A partnership of the Government 
and business! It can work if men 
are fair. It can work if industry 
is fair. It can work if labor is fair. 
It can work if Government is fair. 
So far as the electric industry is 
concerned it is for the NRA com- 
pletely, wholeheartedly, sincere; 


+ + + 
Paragraphics 
By T. Harry Thompson 


Copy Supervisor, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


"THE first essential of a good 
copy writer is not the mere 
ability to write, but, rather, it is 
the ability to think. Any jackass 
can pick out words on a four-bank 
Corona. 


* * * 


Good copy is like good tea—clear 
refreshing. 
7 


and pungent and 
* * 
Some of those Continental doc- 
tors recommending yeast don’t look 
so hot themselves. 
* 7 * 
The acid test of advertising is 
sales—is now and ever shall be— 
fan-mail or “consumer-reactions” 


The future of beer may be all its 
advocates claim for it, but we no- 
tice that Colonel Ruppert is stick- 
ing to baseball. 


*_ * * 


_ What this country really needs 

is more of that somatic substance 

which the ancient Egyptians placed 

posthumously in a Canopic vase. 
** * 


An advertising man thinks the 
foreign policy of Japan might be 
expressed in the slogan, “Nippon 


take.” 
* * * 


Only Roosevelt could make a 
tree make a job. 





notwithstanding. 
* * * * * *£ He 
After reading Dr. Logan Clen- Eye-witnesses say nudist camps ende 
denning, it is a bit difficult to write are models of decorum, Nature in 
food advertising from the fear the raw is seldom wild. cant 
angle. The good doctor is one of * * * Auth 
our pleasantest debunkers. We think advertising men are in- li 
silts. Bee debted to one of their craft, Bill — 
When an advertising man buys a Cameron, for his definition of a will 
publication at a newsstand, he has critic. Which was : “The critic is 
this great personal satisfaction: he who would have you sing it, peal 
It’s too late to change anything. play it, write it, or carve it as he he o 
* * * would do it—if he could!” Nati 
While you are marveling at free * * * a 
wheeling, synchro-mesh, no-draft Cyrano de Bergerac still has his othe 
ventilation, etc., reserve a niche for white plume. And, if we could zine 
the little rear-view mirror. It has see a few more white plumes pe 
probably saved you many a smear - over five-o’clock whistles, that, too, tiom 
from the rear. would be something. 
* * * * * « 
A good headline needs no typo- There are some 120,000,000 peo- pail 
graphic trick to get it a reading. ple in the United States. And NA 


Take the front page of any news- 
paper, for instance. 


60,000,000 of them are trying to 
sell something to the rest of us. 
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Htc Re vers 


Authentic Leadership 


He asks no more. His quest is 
ended. 


cant discovery when he makes one. 


He recognizes a signifi- 


Authentic leadership, he knows, is 
liquid buying power. Wisely, he 
will insist upon directing his ap- 
peal to readers who, wanting what 
he offers, have the ability to buy. 
National Geographic leads all 
other million-circulation maga- 
zines in 28 out of 30 classifica- 


tions of natienal buying power. 
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ih 
hand Lser 
Explores 


THE 
NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 


Its position is unique—almost in- 
credible. 
thrilling publishing adventure. Its 


It is the world’s most 


advertising rates are extraordi- 
narily low. . . . It deserves your 
immediate, your critical, consid- 
eration. 

Explore National Geographic 
Magazine! Start your expedition 
with a letter for facts. Demand the 
authentic details before you embark, 


mistakenly, on uncharted seas. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE: Washington, D. C. 








Other Frogs, Too 


“Not the only frog” is 
the admission made 
by the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company, in advertis- 
ing its slogan, “Old and 
Tried,” its financial posi- 
tion, its world-wide agency 
system, its record of pay- 
ing claims. 

“The Glens Falls is a 
good company,” says the 
text, “but we make no 
protestations that we are 
the best or that we are the 
only good one. There are 
others. Plenty of them. We 
merely desire to be known 
as one of the numerous re- 
sponsible and conscientious 
insurance companies which 
are the backbone of the 
business.” 

Competitors, naturally 
enough, praise the copy. 
Many have been the friendly 
letters received by the 
company. 

“This advertisement is 
not only unusual typographically,” could be emulated by all insurance 
one rival said, “but it manifests a companies to the advantage of the 
broadness of vision which profitably whole industry.” 




















— } 
Changes in Staff of A. E. Philips to Direct Sales 
M. & O. Paper of Tea Garden Products 
L. A. Furlong has been sogeinted Coincident with preparations for 
manager of paper sales of The Minne- launching a nation-wide program of sales 


sota & Ontario Paper Company, Minne- expansion, the Tea Garden Products 
apolis. R. O. Warner, assistant to the Company, San Francisco, preserves, jel 
sales manager, will, in addition to his lies, mince meat and other food prod 
sales work, be directly responsible for ucts, has added A. E. Philips to its 
the handling of sales correspondence and staff as sales executive. He was for 
service to publishers and consumers. fourteen years with the Welch Grap« 
C. S. Hansen, assistant to Mr. Warner, Juice Company, including ten years as 
will have charge of orders for newsprint, vice-president in charge of sales. 


kraft and other products. 
: To Market Moving-Ad 
New Accounts to Ziv Illustrated Current News, Inc., New 
The advertising accounts of the follow- Haven, has formed a subsidiary for th: 
ing companies have been_ placed with marketing of Moving-Ad. It is an ele 
Frederic W. Ziv., Inc., Cincinnati ad-  trically opelled cabinet displaying a 
vertising agency: Gritt, Inc., Indian- neon i mg moving paper ribbon carry 
apolis, outdoor signs; Kaeser & Blair, ing the advertisers’ message. The new 
Inc., printed forms and The Madam product will be marketed by Moving-Ad 
White Company, cosmetics, both of Cin- New Haven. 


cinnati. 
a Brisacher Adds to Staff 

Appoints Agency Harry M. Thomas has joined the Sa: 
Siebel Technical Review, Chicago, has Francisco office of Emil Brisacher & 
placed its. advertising account with Staff. He formerly conducted his ow: 
teincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, of that business as a manufacturers’ agent but, 
city. Business papers and direct mail more recently, has been engaged in radio 

will be used. advertising. 
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A Woman Consumer Scans 


Advertising 


Tells Manufacturers How They Should Change Their Copy and 
Illustrations to Persuade Her to Buy 


An Open LETTER TO ADVERTISERS : 
Dear Sirs: 

Don’t you think it time to treat 
your women readers if not as 
equals, at least as human beings 
one degree above moron intelli- 
gence? You score your advertise- 
ments by the number of sales they 
produce; you have no check upon 
the number of sales they lose for 
you. Or upon the number of sales 
they would have made if something 
in the advertisement itself had not 
prevented. 

In reading your advertisements 
in women’s publications, I am con- 
vinced that you have not read the 
editorials, departments, feature 
articles or fiction. Apparently you 
are entirely unaware of the efforts 
made by these magazines, as well 
as by the clubs to which many of 
the readers belong, to raise females 
from the Foolish Flossy state to 
something approaching human in- 
telligence. If you were, you would 
not base your appeals for the use 
of your disinfectants upon citations 
of hospital caution and childbirth 
sanitation. 

Don’t you know that these very 
magazines in which your advertise- 
ment appears, are conducting ac- 
tive and outspoken campaigns 
against the criminally high death 
rate in maternity cases, the major- 
ity of which are due to infection? 
What does a poor female think, 
then, when she reads of the horrors 
of our maternity mortality on one 
page, and your advertisement on 
the next? No woman who can add 
two and two—and there are a few 
—is oblivious to the contradiction. 

If you had said, instead, “Use of 
our disinfectant would lessen the 
number of unnecessary deaths from 
infection at childbirth” your ad- 
vertisement would have carried 
greater weight. 
key your advertisements into the 
current interests of women and 


Why don’t you - 





also their clubs and magazines? 

After all, women represent not 
only the greatest buying power in 
the country, but other things as 
well. They are more than tempting 
pocketbooks; they read, discuss, 
compare notes, help solve each 
other’s problems and act more ra- 
tionally than you give them credit 
for. 

You toothpaste manufacturers— 
have you ever heard of word-of- 
mouth advertising? You should 
have, since it comes so close to 
your own interests. At a bridge 
party recently, one of the players 
switched the discussion from my 
operation to her dental difficulties. 
She had gone to a dentist. He had 
not told her to use your toothpaste. 
He prescribed a drug store prepa- 
ration. My friend announced to 
eight women at that party “My 
dentist says . . .” and eight minds 
made note of her recommendation. 
We were more convinced by her 
word than by yours, which we had 
paid a dime or a quarter to read. 


Must Toothpastes 
Be Cure-Alls? 


Please, dear sirs, couldn’t you 
sell us your toothpaste on some 
other claim than as a cure-all? 
We're interested in inexpensive, 
nicely flavored toothpaste that will 
make our teeth look well, will not 
scratch the enamel (one of you has 
a product which does that, so my 
dentist says), and has perhaps some 
sanitary value. We like to brush 
our teeth. Honest. But when we 
have something really wrong with 
them, we fly to the dentist. 

Alas, for the desire to be beauti- 
ful. I have it; every female of 
my acquaintance has it. And we 
are bewildered by your counter 
claims. My favorite women’s mag- 
azine this month carries six of your 
advertisements. With my $5 in 
hand all ready to be spent on the 
brand of cosmetics that will do me 
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the most good, I am frustrated. 
How can I choose between six 
products, all making the same or 
contradictory claims? 

If you want my money, won't 
you help me to spend it? I don’t 
know whether to use soap or 
cleansing cream, or both—or 
neither. I can’t do better than 
choose blindly among your prod- 
ucts and hope for the best. Or I 
can do what a friend of mine did— 
spend my $5 on a consultation with 
a dermatologist. 


Beauty Editors Are 
Pointing the Way 


If you want me as a customer 
this month, next and forever more, 
one of you will produce an adver- 
tisement which will convince me 
of its aim to help, rather than of 
its desire to kid me along in my 
favorite weakness. Haven’t you 
noticed that beauty editors are writ- 
ing less flatteringly but more help- 
fully? That they have gone to 
dermatologists and reported their 
recommendations? That they have 
approached the medical societies 
and reported their recommenda- 
tions? They have, within their 
limitations, pointed the way for 
you to sell more of your cosmetics. 

I am willing to wager that the 
first cosmetic advertiser to elimi- 
nate testimonials, impossible prom- 
ises, pseudo-scientific data and false 
terminology, in favor of some 
downright selling copy, will reap 
a harvest. Why do you harp on 
skin foods when editorial copy is 
constantly reminding women that 
the skin cannot be fed externally? 

Which of you will step up and 
say “Of course you want a nice 
skin. Our product, if used con- 
scientiously, will help correct de- 
fects and prevent further defects. 
And if you wonder whether or not 
cosmetics have value (neat hint at 
derogatory remarks) just compare 
the hair, skin, and grooming of the 
women of the pre-powder era with 
the women of today.” I’m no copy 
writer, but I am a copy reader, and 
I know what would strike me in 
my buying nerve. 

The thing that hurts me most, 
kind sirs, is your apparent desire 
to make housekeeping a trial and 
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error affair. Laundry soap—which 
shall I buy? I try the one which 
makes clothes whiter than white. It 
is good. So is another brand. They 
produce the same result after the 
same effort. I try the various 
short-cut processes of washing and 
I come up with a grand inferiority 
complex. My family is the dirtiest 
family in North America. Either 
something is wrong with them or 
with your method. I ask my neigh- 
bor, a notable housekeeper. She 
briefly attributes the whiteness of 
her wash to one Felicia, a formid- 
able colored lady who cannot read. 

I read in a magazine that tests 
of various washing methods are 
being made. Booklet upon request. 
I send for it. I read it. Alas, 
Messrs. Manufacturers, your names 
do not head the list. I read the 
bitter truth that there is no short 
cut to clean clothes and I resent 
the false hopes you have raised in 
my heart. Couldn't you, instead of 
promising more than you can bring 
about, advertise your soap as pure, 
lasting, efficient, pleasant to smell, 
instead of chronicling accounts of 
how some miraculous citizen has 
been freed from the wash tub for- 
ever through your beneficence? 
After all, you know, your prod- 
uct is soap, plain soap. 


Fairy Tale 
Illustrations 


Who draws and paints the food 
illustrations? Tell him to come 
around sometime and look at a real 
cake. I’m a pretty good cook, my- 
self, and I know how to make one. 
It is not luridly colored nor does 
it have the neatness and consis- 
tency of brick. The recipes are 
swell. I enjoy them and _ thank 
you for them. But please do some- 
thing about the illustrations. | 
showed one, of a salad, to twelve 
people recently, simply asking them 
“What do you think of that?’ 
Eleven said “How horrible.” The 
twelfth said “It looks poisonous.’ 

Your illustrators apparently think 
we still like fairy tales. After all, 
cake icing does drip sometimes 
but that makes it look all the more 
luscious. And prejudice is still 
against too highly colored foods. 
Household equipment—how |! 
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In Septiader — 


6,312 


BUSINESS MEN bought 8,312 sub- 
scriptions to Nation’s Business in Sep- 
tember, all without short term offers, 
deferred payments or other special 


inducements. 


Of these 58.6% were new subscrip- 
tions; 35.4% were renewals; 6% were 
on account of membership in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce.* More 
than 50% were for three years. 

Only an interest in the magazine, it- 
self, could induce 8,312 business men 
to invest $41,823 in magazine subscrip- 
tions. 


*The United States Chamber of C ce is a federation 


of business men and business organizations, on which Na- 
tion’s Business draws for information and authority. 

Of the 256,286 total net paid circulation of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, 31,721 (11.8%) are Chamber ip subscrip- 
tions. Many of these are from men who. cannot be reached 
in any other way. All in all, it’s the best circulation any 
magazine can offer. 





NATIONS BUSINESS 


* WASHINGTON x 





More Than a Quarter-Million Net Paid—A. B. C. 





E. V. THOMPSON 


Director of Advertising 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
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GOOD 
COPY 


helps a big 
corporation to 
improve loyalty 
and morale 
inside 

and to win 

new friends 
outside. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 























want it! Everything you have to 
sell, from washing machines to 
new rugs in the living-room. Won't 
you help me to buy it? You tell 
me how desirable it is (which | 
already know), how my friends 
will scorn me if I don’t have it 
(apparently we don’t have the same 
kind of friends) and how much 
work it will save. But you say 
nothing about price. You depend 
upon the letters you send me and 
upon the persuasiveness of your 
salesmen to make me forget what 
is, after all, the most important 
aspect of the purchase. If, for in- 
stance, you said “This can be yours 
for $1.98,” I’d probably rush down- 
town and buy it. At least, I’d sug- 
gest its purchase to my amiable 
partner in budget making. 

But you lure me to buy, whet 
my desires and then, at the psy- 
chological moment, leave me high 
and dry. Your suggestion that | 
call at your local headquarters very 
frequently is not followed. I send, 
at your suggestion, for a represen- 
tative to call. He, too, is reticent 
about price. Nine times out of ten 
you could have made me include 
your product in our budget if you 
had told me the price, but, when 
the calculations are made, the 
money is spent upon something the 
cost of which we know. 

Above all, dear sirs, why do you 
insult us? You picture my friends 
as criticizing me for the condition 
of my floors or for the more per- 
sonal condition of my smells. Don't 
you read the articles on bringing 
up children? We do. We teach 
our children not to make personal 
remarks. We read Mrs. Emily 
Post and advice on etiquette. And 
we do not hobnob with people 
who talk about us behind our 
backs. I don’t doubt that there 
are thousands of people so uncer- 
tain of themselves that they take 
unto themselves whatever criticism 
you suggest, but I know that there 
are other thousands who have had 
ordinary middle class bringing up. 
You might be interested in the 
comment of an old lady of my 
acquaintance upon reading one of 
your advertisements. She said, 
“The man who thought that up 
must live like a heathen. He can't 
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know anybody who amounts to 


I suppose your advertisements 
sell lots of products, But they lose 
a lot of sales, too. I think you 
might prevent this loss by appealing 
to a little higher mentality than 
you do and by keeping more up to 
date on the things that interest 
women. A few of you do this and 
we feel flattered. I buy a certain 
medical product because its adver- 
tising copy appeals to me as an in- 
telligent buyer. I buy another 
product because the advertisements 
seem witty and amusing. There is 
much benefit to be derived by ad- 
vertising to the public. Only, when 
you appeal to the public, do try to 
include all of it. 

It would seem only logical to 
try to build up sales among the 
intelligent, stable people, instead of 
basing everything upon the easily 
influenced, easily swayed, half-wit 
class ! 

Sincerely yours, 
GERTRUDE WoopcocK. 


Advanced by Marshall Field 


J. PB. Boland has been appointed 
general sales and merchandise manager 
in the New York territory for Marshall 
Field & Company, wholesale, Chicago. 
For the last two years he has been in 
charge of the company’s rayon and knit 
underwear department. 


Death of George O. Wilcox 


George O. Wilcox, advertising solicitor 
of the Washington, D. C., Star, died at 
Lyon Village, Va., early this week aged 
forty-one. At one time he was advertis- 
ing manager of the Youngstown Tele- 
jram., 


Newspaper Executives to Meet 


The fall meeting of the Interstate 
Advertising Managers’ Association, which 
covers Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, will be held at 
Bridgeton, N. J., October 13 and 14. 


Weller Joins Engraver 


Fred Weller, until recently sales man- 
ager of the Warwick Chemical Company, 
West Warwick, R. IL. is now general 
sales manager of the Central } eee 
Company, awthorne, N. 


Represents Jamestown “Post” 
The Jamestown, N. Y., Post has ap- 
Poi ted Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., 
pul lishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative, 
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REACH INTO 
THE LIGHT! 


on’r mark time while “depres- 

sion clouds” are lowering. . . . 
Seize this moment to establish 
your overseas markets. Rich 
trade possibilities are open to you 
through the reading-public of 
Punch. Here is a _ guaranteed 
125,000 of the wealthiest, most in- 
telligent and most persuadable 
people in the English-speaking 
world—people who look for Punch 
eagerly and read it from cover to 
cover. And that’s not all. . . . 
Such is the character of Punch 
that rarely is a copy thrown away. 
From reader to reader, from one 
home, one country even, to an- 
other it goes, multiplying its orig- 
inal circulation tenfold at a mod- 
est estimate. An immensely wide, 
immensely profitable market wait- 
ing! Get into it now! The way 
lies through 


PUNCH 


The only high-class weekly in England 
publishing audited net sales. 


Marion Jean Lyon. Advertisement Mgr., Punch 
10, Bouverie Street. London, E, C. 4.. Eng. 
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How Will NIRA 
Help Food Advertising? 


When a can of soup, advertised to retail at NIR, 
10 cents, is displayed in a grocery store — 
“3 cans for 20,” something happens besides most 
the sale of a lot of soup. Some of the people 
who buy that soup get a false impression And 
about advertising. Aleell 
vertis 
Either they think the manufacturer takes find t 
advantage of advertising to make a big out h 
profit at 10 cents: Or to say the same thing 
another way, they don’t think the soup is Con i 
worth 10 cents, not knowing that probably better 
the manufacturer got the same price for dising 
his soup no matter what the retail price. ence— 
as the 
And this impression is all heightened when 
they find other retailers, because of the J Now 
“3 for 20” competition, pushing some other § them 
soup as better. These retailers don’t even § wouk 
let the advertising work for them. vertis 
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NIRA hopes to stop all that by prohibiting 
loss leaders—and thus stop advertising’s 


most unfair competition. 


And so under NIRA the Merchandisingly 
Alert—the country’s leading users of ad- 
vertising—will in the food field as in others, 


find their advertising working better, with- 
out handicaps now confronted. 


Can this result in anything but more and 
better advertising? And the Merchan- 
disingly Alert—the Printers’ INK audi- 
ence—will be the leaders in that advertising 
as they have in the past. 


Now is the time to put your story before 
them in the Printers’ INK pages if you 
would have them use your particular ad- 


vertising medium or service. 














Advertising Displaces Ballyhoo 
in NRA Program 


(Continued from page 6) 


than they will probably ever be 
again. But you will have to act 
quickly. Soon, perhaps only a few 
weeks from now, your opportunity 
will be lost. 

Take heating equipment as an ex- 
ample. Steel, used in boilers, has 
gone up 15 per cent. Brass is up 42 
per cent. Labor 68 per cent. Fin- 
ished products are bound to go up. 

Or fuel. Production costs are rap- 
idly increasing. Experts predict that 
prices on anthracite, fuel oil, coke, 
soft coal and wood must advance be- 
fore the winter is over. 


Finally, in each advertisement in 
a box is what is known as an 
“upturn item.” 

In this particular advertisement 
“upturn item” number eighteen is 
“Between July 15 and August 15 
there was a gain of more than 6 


per cent in employment in New 
York State and a 7 per cent gain 
in payrolls.” 

Note what this advertising does. 
It makes a straight appeal to the 
consumer to buy something that he 


probably needs. It does not tell 
him to do this for a patriotic rea- 
son but because he will get enjoy- 
ment and service out of what he is 
going to buy. 

It points out that prices are go- 
ing up and that now is the time to 
buy. Next—and this is very im- 
portant—it gives reasons why 
prices are going up and why the 
public generally will benefit from 
the NRA program. 

Finally, it gives facts and fig- 
ures. The Administration feels 
that this is a very important ele- 
ment of any Buy Now effort. 

Each one of the proposed adver- 
tisements is an all-type advertise- 
ment set in the Government Print- 
ing Office with the idea that any 
publication in the country can re- 
produce the advertisement, if not 
with the same type, at least with 
the same layout and in a type which 
it chooses. The layouts are thor- 
oughly modern and the whole series 
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is something that any newspaper 
can print without feeling ashamed 
of itself. 

No, the Government is not going 
to pay for the advertising. This is 
a sore point with a great many pub- 
lishers who feel that they are being 
asked to contribute a lot without 
getting any benefits. The Adminis- 
tration is quite frank in saying that 
it wants free space. It is not trying 
to put anything over on the pub- 
lishers but it sincerely believes that 
if industry and publishers will tie- 
in with its program, the publishers 
themselves will benefit through in- 
creased advertising revenue. 

The Administration feels that 
these particular advertisements are 
of a type that a publisher ought to 
be glad to print for himself because 
they encourage advertising and that 
is his business. 

Probably many officials of the 
Administration would like to buy 
paid advertising. Unofficially they 
will say so. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that along about the first of 
next year the Administration is go- 
ing to be under fire as Congress 
meets. It probably feels—and the 
writer wants to make it clear that 
this is his personal opinion based 
on entirely unofficial observations— 
that if certain long-haired Con- 
gressmen found that the Govern- 
ment had spent several million 
dollars for advertising, they would 
set up a howl that could be heard 
from coast to coast and constituent 
to constituent. 


Not Educated to 
Government Advertising 


Some day the public will be 
educated to a point where it will 
look upon Government advertising 
as a perfectly sound, sane proced- 
ure. It is not educated to that point 
today—at least that section of it 
which makes up the political com- 
plexion of the country—and there- 
fore the Government is forced to 
ask the free co-operation of the 
publishers. 
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However, the publishers should 
note right here that for once the 
Government is not coming with a 
request for co-operation without 
offering to give something in re- 
turn. 

The other series of full-page ad- 
vertisements is purely suggestive 
as General Johnson’s letter points 
out. It is very good-looking adver- 
tising and deals with commodities. 
The Administration merely offers 
it as suggestive advertising and 
hopes and believes that individual 
advertisers will have their own 
agencies prepare their own copy. 

It is significant, incidentally, that 
already the Administration has re- 
ceived a great many demands for 
mats, although it has no mats be- 
cause of the idea that the adver- 
tising is intended to be suggestive. 

It is the hope of the Administra- 
tion that the series of full-page 
advertisements will suggest to man- 
ufacturers in every industry that 
they can band together in an effort 
to direct consumer dollars to their 
particular industry. 

The theory is that if there is the 
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right proportion of advertising on 
automobiles, for example, the con- 
sumer will be encouraged to pur- 
chase some kind of automobile, and 
the purse will be so depleted that 
he will have no money for a musical 
instrument. It is the business of 
every industry to convert the con- 
sumer to the belief that now is the 
strategical time for purchasing the 
products of a particular industry. 
Furthermore, the Administration 
has prepared a series of sixteen- 
inch advertisements which is being 
furnished to leading department 
stores on the subject, “Now is the 
time to buy—for Christmas.” The 
copy suggests that it is wise to do 
Christmas shopping early and in 
this particular year it is doubly 
wise because commodities are bound 
to increase in price before the first 
of December rolls around. It is 
suggested that department stores 
use these little blocks in connection 
with their full-page advertisements. 
Furthermore, the Administration 
is planning a series of radio pro- 
grams of a different type. Leading 
figures of American life will be 








other parts of the U. S. as well. 


THOUSANDS! 


Thousands of MINDS with a 
predominant thought .... 


MIAMI 


Prospects of snow, ice and sleet “at home” 
made thousands of humans 

; ,, they feel the urge of ‘““‘The American Trop- 
ics.” The pilgrimage to this sun-shrine on 
Biscayne Bay will soon begin. 

The United States and the “World” will be 
here. Your advertisement in The Miami Herald 
will produce results not alone in Miami, Florida’s 
Greatest Retail Market,* but sales often result in 


This Winter! 


have 
““Miami-conscious” 


FOR 12 YEARS—the Leader in its field in CIRCULATION and 
ADVERTISING! THIS YEAR. ... A Greater Lead In CIRCULA- 
TION Than Ever Before! 
It’s mighty good business to include The Miami Herald in your adver- 
tising schedules. 
*Consult authentic market statistics. 


The MIAMI HERALD 


Florida’s Most Important Newspaper 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
National Advertising Representatives: 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York; 901 
Russ Building, San Francisco; 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
GEO. M. KOHN, INC., 908 Walton Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Earnshaw-Young, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD 


Announces the Appointment of 


Austin C. Ring 


As Vice-Presivent With Eastern Office at 
1775 Broadway—Tel. COlumbus 5-7171 
New York City 


PRODUCERS OF SUCCESSFUL 
RADIO PROGRAMS 
“Chandu, The Magician” 
“Adventures of Detectives Black and Biue”’ 
“Growin’ Up” 
“Kay Parker, The Hollywood Reporter” 
“Omar Khayyam” 
“The Count of Monte Cristo” 
““Adohr Opera of the Air”’ 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Radio Advertising and 
Merchandising Counselors 








SS 


$199,000.00 Worth 
of Hearses ° 


were sold as the result of sales 
letters written by Dean Burgess. 
His letters brought sales of 
$85,000.00 worth of intravenous 
pharmaceuticals — thirty tons 
of axle grease—$156,196.00 worth 
of fire insurance, and $138,000.00 
worth of stock. Raised $26,000.00 
for bankrupt firm in six weeks. 
$8,334.00 in orders for new client 
in last sixty days. 








If you want sales letters to bring 
$8,331.00 to $199,000.00 in sales 
for you, write 

DEAN BURGESS 
1535 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 
5M 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co.,Denton, Md. 
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called upon to co-operate but they 
will co-operate in a method quite 
different from that advocated by 
the Ballyhoo boys. 

The Administration feels that 
the public must get some economic 
education. However, instead of 
having a group of economists de- 
liver dry lectures for fifteen min- 
utes or a half hour, the Ad- 
ministration is planning something 
different. It is asking an outstand- 
ing screen figure, such as Marie 
Dressler, to interview an outstand- 
ing economist like Walter Lipp- 
mann, for instance. 

In the radio talk Miss Dressler 
will take the attitude that she is 
just an ordinary woman and doesn’t 
understand all about the NRA and 
abstruse economics and will Mr. 
Lippmann please explain. 

Then Mr. Lippmann in words of 
one syllable, will show her the 
economic background of what is 
happening. 

Such radio programs will have 
the pull that goes with big names 
but, at the same time, the consumer 
will get some economic facts, pain- 
lessly administered. He will not be 
asked to buy for his country’s sake 
but because it is economically wise 
to do so today. 

There are many other facets to 
the Government’s “Buy Now” ef- 
fort and some of the phases of the 
campaign are still in process of 
formation. 

The Administration feels that the 
great difference between this cam- 
paign and previous effort is the fact 
that is is entirely devoid of bally- 
hoo, fire-crackers and the usual 
jim-cracks. 


Signs of Co-operation 
Encouraging 


Of course the big question-mark 
in the Administration’s eyes now is 
—Will manufacturers, publishers 
and public co-operate? 

So far the signs are encouraging 
Many manufacturers have written 
in to Washington to say that they 
will co-operate and pointing out 
that they are already planning to 
increase their advertising schedules. 

The writer has been in touch 
with several representative adver- 
tising agencies and they all say that 
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they have all noted an encouraging 
amount of curiosity on the part of 
their clients. 

Whether the publishers will co- 
operate fully, it is too early to 
learn. The Administration believes 
that at least 80 per cent of the 
publishers will co-operate and it 
hopes that the figure will be nearer 
95 per cent. 

It is a big program, skilfully 
planned. Its fate now lies in the 
hands of industry. 


McGraw-Hill Raises Pay 


Eifective October 15, about 800 em- 
ployees of the McGraw- Hill Publishing 
Company will receive a 10 per cent in- 
crease in salary. 

This increase will affect all salaried 
employees in the headquarters office at 
New York and ten branch offices in other 
cities 

Malcolm Muir, president, in announc- 

the increase, states that the com- 

is merely keeping its word to em- 

es who were promised, when salary 
cuts were made, that restoration would 
be given precedence over all other mat- 
ters as the business of the company im- 
prove 


Ralph Neave, Jr., Has a Job 


Ralph Neave, Jr., has landed a job 
with the New York office of the Geyer- 
Cornell Company, Inc. Young Ralph, 
whose father conducts Cosmopolitan’s 
Man Marketing Committee, has made his 
quest of a job a matter of more than 
general news interest through the inge- 
nious means which he used to locate 
himself, particularly his advertising cam- 
paign on paper match packets. 


Has Paint Account 


Brothers, Inc., Hoboken, 


Breinig 
N. J., paints, varnishes, stains and 
enamels, has appointed John Thomas 


Miller, New York advertising agency, 

to direct its advertising account. 

_Neil Cullinan, formerly with the Hilo 
nish Corporation, has been appointed 
promotion manager of Breinig 
thers, 


Death of John Hadcock 


_John Hadcock, advertising director of 
The Spur, New York, died recently at 
Norwalk, Conn. Except for an interval 
of few years he had been with The 
Spur since 1913 when he was associated 
with the late John Angus McKay in the 
creation of that publication. 


Appoints Providence Agency 


lhe Standish Advertising Agency, 
Providence, R. I., has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Narragansett Brewing Company, Narra- 
gansett ale. 
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“Just under 
the Wire’’— 


Some people do not under- 
stand that term. 


As a matter of fact, we 
have met people who thought 
it had some reference to a 
horse race. 


We know, of course, from 
what we have heard, that a 
lot of things are done to 
race horses, but from all 
the things that happen to 
them, we never heard of a 
wire stitcher being used to 
make them win. 


So we think “Just under the 
wire” must refer to the new 
things that are being done 
by wire stitchers — things 
you might not have imag- 
ined even half a decade ago. 


Attach a lipstick to a sales 
card—a tag to a bunch of 
peanut bags—a label to a 
fly-swatter (besides stitching 
the edges of the swatter)— 
a big chunk of candy to a 
price tag—a book of recipes 
to a bag of flour— 


hanging on, closing up— 
why this “just under the 
wire” means more than 
you've figured out. 

What’s your closing or at- 
taching problem? 

If we can’t solve some wire- 
stitching way to save you 
time and money—well, we're 
both out of luck. 

May we have the oppor- 
tunity? 


J. L. MORRISON CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Division of 
HARRIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER 
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When, last Mon- 
Let’s Run day, the United 
the Copy States Govern- 

ment rushed into advertising to 
make the NRA program success- 
ful, it did something out of which 
business is going to gain dividends 
for a long time to come. 

For one thing, it smashed at one 
blow the activities of various Ad- 
ministration dilettanti who have 
been pecking away at advertising 
during the last few weeks—igno- 
rantly, although perhaps innocently, 
making trouble. 

And then it officially and ef- 
fectually recognized good adver- 
tising rather than the perpetration 
of questionable patriotic propa- 
ganda or the shooting of fire- 
crackers as being the one sensible 
and usable method of inducing 
people to buy in this time of stress. 

It is strange that this principle, 
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which is plain as A B C to all 
progressive merchandisers, was not 
utilized sooner. But let that pass, 
There is still time for the good 
work to be done. 

Printers’ INK believes, there- 
fore, that publishers and advertis- 
ing agents should go along with 
the Government to the fullest ex- 
tent in this thing—even though it 
may mean in some cases the free 
contribution of valuable space and 
time. 

It does seem a bit absurd to ex- 
pect publishers to donate many 
millions of dollars’ worth of space 
—just as it would be for the 
Government to buy steel and auto- 
mobiles without paying. Space is 
the merchandise they sell out of 
which they make their living. 

But the fates, or at least the 
exigencies of the occasion, have 
decreed that publishers and agents 
must hold the bag in this instance 
—or, rather, help hold it. 

Printers’ INK gets it pretty 
straight that President Roosevelt 
and General Johnson are not at 
all pleased that they should have to 
approach publishers and agents hat 
in hand in this way. They would 
greatly prefer to pay for this ad- 
vertising. But they have Congress 
to reckon with. And we all know 
what Congress is. They could buy 
a moderate amount of space, per- 
haps, and get away with whole 
hides after Congress meets. 

But that would not be enough. 
Many millions of dollars in space 
must be utilized. These politically 
astute gentlemen know well enough 
what would happen to the whole 
recovery program if certain Con- 
gressmen, dull of wit and long of 
hair, would have a chance to point 
with alarm at a Government ad- 
vertising investment of say fifteen 
million dollars. 

Thus, this is a publishers’ and 
advertisers’ party. We include ad- 
vertisers because they are interested 
from a selfish standpoint, if you 
please, in giving this thoroughly 
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good Government copy the widest 
circulation possible. 

It would be more or less of a 
detail, for instance, to get a few of 
a city’s leading retailers to contrib- 
ute co-operatively to the cost of 
running some of these pages. For 
the advertising will stimulate de- 
mand for the things the retailers 
have to sell. General advertisers 


could be induced to sponsor some * 


of the space on the same basis. 
This done, the publishers could 
either run the copy free because it 
is good for business, or get their 
regular rates through having the 
advertisers underwrite the cost. 

There is still another side to it 
from the standpoint of the self- 
interest of publications. By assum- 
ing the responsibility and leader- 
ship for running the advertising 
they are investing for future prof- 
its; they are building up business 
and advertising and thus putting 
themselves in line for the real 
profits that will come later. 

The whole project is consider- 
able of an imposition upon publish- 
ers. It looks very much like riding 
a willing horse too heavily. But 
we believe the publishers of this 
country are strong enough and 
sufficiently broad-gauged to assume 
the leadership. 

We believe also that they will 
be agreeably surprised at the way 
advertisers contribute their full 
share of the expense—and with 
benefit rather than prejudice to 
regular advertising programs. 


Sounding out the 
ruling effects of the 
Again! NRA upon cer- 
tain human desires as those yearn- 
ings manifest themselves in de- 
mands for certain kinds of goods, 
the Sporting Goods Dealer has been 
quizzing certain manufacturers. 
One of those questioned was 
E. D. Ibbotson, of the Horrocks- 


Ibbotson Company ; and Mr. Ibbot- . 


son's answer, packed in seventeen 
words, is offered here for the theme 
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of a chapter of our national his- 
tory. 

“T look,” said Mr. Ibbotson, “for a 
shortage of fishing tackle in 1934.” 

And therein, if we may say so 
without seeming to descend too 
deeply into idiom, therein Mr. Ib- 
botson said a mouthful. 

To our knowledge, there has been 
no crucial under-production of 
tackle. Obviously, what Mr. Ib- 
botson is driving at is that this 
fall more men are going fishing. 

Studying the phenomenon, we 
feel somewhat as would a man 
from Mars, taking notes. “When 
depression came upon the earth,” 
he might record, “leaders among 
men counseled their brothers, ‘Go 
fishing, for fishing will take your 
minds off your troubles.’ And men 
went fishing; and as they fished, 
they meditated and grieved, and re- 
turned to their labors; and their 
hearts were sore. But then the de- 
pression lifted; and men’s spirits 
rejoiced. And, without any urging 
at all, they went fishing again! 
Never, I fear, shall I understand 
them.” 

And perhaps not even the ob- 
jects of his scrutiny would under- 
stand, themselves. But each of them 
would know that after a fellow has 
gone through trouble, there’s noth- 
ing quite so well calculated to fill 
his cup of contentment to over- 
flowing as the surge of a bass— 
that long!—when he strikes a sil- 
very spinner. 


One of the ex- 
Credit Jam tremely promising 


Breaking? features of a 


steadily improving business situa- 
tion is a report (which seems to be 
well authenticated) that President 
Roosevelt has decided that the Fed- 
eral Securities Act and the Glass- 
Steagall Banking Act must be 
amended so as to permit the rais- 
ing of new capital through is- 
suance of sound corporation se- 
curities. 

It is indeed a wonderful thing 
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that the country has a President 
who admits there are a few things 
about economics and finance that 
he does not know and who is will- 
ing to change his mind and revise 
his tactics when and if occasion re- 
quires. For the two bills mentioned 
above, sponsored by the Adminis- 
tration, have been the very force 
that has prevented the banks from 
doing what the NRA has most 
earnestly desired, namely: extend- 
ing credit more liberally so that 
business might have a decent chance 
to expand. 

During the last few weeks there 
has been a lot of unnecessary and 
very largely unjust criticism hurled 
at the bankers because industry has 
been unable to obtain sufficient 
credit—without which the whole 
recovery program is imperiled. 

Printers’ INK is not a bit in- 
clined to condone the many sins 
of omission and commission of 
which the bankers may have been 
guilty. But it does venture to rise 
and remark that bankers should not 
be criticized for refusing to lend 
other people’s money in a free and 
easy manner when the Government 
itself, through the operation of the 
Securities Act, makes such loans 
practically impossible. Here is one 
place where bootstrap economies 
will not and cannot work. 

Banks would be active right now 
in extending interim credit for cap- 
ital purposes if they could feel sure 
that the loans would be repaid by 
long-term financing done through 
regular investment channels. 

But they cannot have this assur- 
ance because of the Securities Act. 
When a legitimate investment 
banker has to sign his name to a 
paper making him personally liable 
for anything up to $50,000,000, if 
there is one single omission of a 
material fact in his advertising, he 
just isn’t interested. He is afraid 
to work out any sales ideas for 
new capital issues and the result— 
highly damaging to advertising and 
business in general—is that more 
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than $500,000,000, which might go 
into capital goods, is dammed up, 

It is inevitable, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the investment 
market should be stagnant. And as 
long as it stays that way there can 
be no real recovery. 

There have been abuses in the 
creation and distribution of invest- 
ment securities. But, as was sug- 


* gested by Arthur H. Dean to the 


recent convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, it is ab- 
jectly foolish to destroy the whole 
mechanism to get at the abuses. 


Deutschland Herr Doktor Paul 

Joseph Goebbels, 

Ueber = Nazi Minister of 

Advertising Propaganda, has 

just taken on a new job. He is 
dictator of German advertising. 

It seems that the Nazis have be- 
come dissatisfied with advertising 
as practiced in Deutschland. They 
feel that it should be dignified, in 
keeping, one supposes, with the re- 
freshing formality that the Nazis 
have introduced in their dealings 
with those not of their faith. 

Furthermore it must not offend 
the moral sense nor must it violate 
the canons of good taste. Again 
one supposes that such standards 
will be those so carefully set up 
by the placid Herr Hitler in his 
rather good imitations of the 
speeches of Huey Long. 

Finally an advertiser can get 
approval for his announcements— 
under the Nazi rules they can be 
barely more than that—by the pay- 
ment of a small fee. Now comes 
the surprise. The fees, in the aggre- 
gate, will be used for the spread- 
ing of Nazi propaganda. 

In the long run this experiment, 
which undoubtedly will be watched 
with great interest by certain indi- 
viduals in Washington, should be 
of benefit to American advertisers. 
Even the most ardent of our yearn- 
ing dictators should realize that 
there is no room for any imitation 
of Dr. Goebbels here. 
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Four-Year Record of October Advertising 


1933 
Lines 
Fortune 44,284 
Town & Country (2 is.) ... 38,367 
House & Garden 6 38,095 
Cosmopolitan 23,654 
The Spur 22,890 
Nation’s Business 19,099 
American Magazine 18,080 
The Chicagoan 16,800 
Country Life 15,596 
Vanity Fair 15,440 
Motor Boating 15,174 
Movie Classic 
Motion Picture 
Yachtin 
Better Homes & Gardens ... 
The Sportsman 
Redbook 
Forbes (2 Sept. 
ome & Field 
The Instructor 
Popular Mechanics 
Polo 
Shadoplay 
Harpers Magazine 
Field & Stream 2 
Popular Science Monthly. . 
Physical Culture 2. 
Boys’ Life 
House Beautiful 
New Eng. Edition 
N. Y. Met. Edition 
Screenland 
Christian Herald 
Silver Screen 
American Home 
N. Y. Met Edition 
The Grade Teacher 
Sports Afield 
Atlantic Monthly 3 
Rev. of Rev. & Worid’ s Work 
American Rifleman 
Scribner’s 
Sunset 1 
M se Wail St. (3 Sept. is.) 
Modern Mechanix ........ 33 
Extension Magazine 
National Sportsman 
American 
Arts & Decoration 
Outdoor Life 
Screen Romances 
See 
> me Legion Monthly.. 
ife 
Hunting & Fishing 
American Golfer 
College Humor 
Real Detective 
Modern Living 
open Road for Boys 
Forum 
Film Fun 
Travel 
Dream World 
New Outlook 
Psychology 
Elks Magazine 
National Geographic 1 
S’tl’g Detective Adventures 11 
True Experiences 11 
Uni. Model Airplane News 11 
fudge (Sept.) 11 
icture Pla 
B’dway & Hollywood Movies 10 
Scientific American 7 
St. Nicholas 
American Mercury J 
Munsey Combination 2,912 


(Continued on page 126) 


1932 
Lines 
21,488 
28,248 
20,598 
20,612 
21,406 
14,203 
18,283 
14,070 
22,304 
14,909 
18,630 
12,369 
13,132 
15,315 


5,339 


i 
k3,575 
4,103 
5,216 


1 
6,054 
4,537 
5,794 


i 
k3,861 
947 
2,834 
2,408 


1931 

Lines 
46,057 
55,575 
52,400 
30,247 
ass, 123 

9,681 
30° 407 
0, 120 
36,872 
33,831 
44,577 
10,183 
13,812 
22,436 
20,809 
21,562 
14,574 
16,986 
21,652 
14,836 
22,344 
12,432 


16,464 
15,158 
17,754 
16,515 
15,810 
22,767 


7,284 
14,924 
7,674 
18,860 


1930 


1933 


Lines Jan.-Oct. 


40,527 
83,170 
74, 
39,918 
a82,897 
49,957 
35,790 
a21,161 
63,029 
45,283 


41, 313 


9,823 
£19,450 


40,108 


7,778 
g12,870 


60,400 
14,622 


12,698 
2. 2S 


291,946 
264,235 
180,328 
212,249 
174,487 
133,777 
174,196 
175,190 
142,097 
130,373 
202,612 
125,847 
128,725 


54,901 


44,846 
44,082 
39,991 
43,906 
33,995 
29,432 
29,033 
24,871 
19,114 
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Increasing Its Lead 


“i 


Fortune 


For October 1933 


Shows a Gain of 106% 


Over October 1932 
WITH 


MORE STRICTLY BUSINESS 
ADVERTISING 


MORE BANK ADVERTISING 
MORE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT ADVERTISING 
MORE PAPER MILL ADVERTISING 
MORE BROKERAGE HOUSE ADVERTISING 
MORE STEEL MILL ADVERTISING 
MORE ADVERTISING TO ADVERTISERS 


THAN ANY BUSINESS MONTHLY 


AND 


MORE TRAVEL ADVERTISING 
MORE AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING 
MORE COLOR ADVERTISING 
MORE TOTAL ADVERTISING 


THAN ANY GENERAL MONTHLY 











(Continued from page 124) 
1930 1933 
Lines Jan.-Oct. 
Dell Men's Group 12 2 2,464 21,155 
American Forests 6 ? 3,885 29 1065 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group 3,472 6 
Current History 11 3,023 
True Detective Mysteries. . 15,979 
Nature Magazine 5 4,773 
Golden Boo: 
Rotarian 
The Lion 
Street & Smith Comb. so 
Blue Book 2,019 1,559 
Total y 705,111 1,166,026 1,591,623 6,664,166 
a Two Is. b Larger Page Size. c Jan.-Sept., 1933 linage. d June-Oct., 1933 linage. 
e Apr.-Oct., 1933 linage. f Four Is. g Two Sept. Is. h Five Is. i No Is. j Four 
Sept. Is. k Smailer Page Size. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 is.) 84,619 98,242 109,370 484,850 
Ladies’ Home Journal .... 56,769 81,302 87,335 417,876 
Harper’s Bazaar 8 55,213 J 75,567 95,567 383,696 
Good Housekeeping 50,122 61,799 80,932 388,336 
Woman’s Home Companion. 47,073 < 56,479 71,484 377,044 
McCall’s 66 45,004 54,376 54,887 393,090 
Delineator 28,089 " 36,658 46,557 254,887 
True Story 19,110 s 31,725 42,864 173,016 
Parents’ Magazine 13,915 2. 16,263 18,948 111,577 
Photoplay 13,605 i 19,384 23,337 134,497 
Household Magazine 13,553 15,010 14,083 104,358 
Pictorial Review a 36,946 46,740 147,157 
Tower Magazines 14,255 8,209 124,400 
Modern agazines 9,87 11,102 95,902 
Farmer’s Wife 14,225 20,666 91,296 
Screen Play ie 8,9 7,095 55,902 
True Confessions 8,811 7,293 
Screen Book a9,695 
Holland’s 9,636 17,926 26,830 
Junior League Magazine .. 11,945 17,562 
True Romances 1 6,363 13,809 
Hollywood 
Chil i 8,699 

oman’s World 
Needlecraft 8 
Junior Home Magazine ... 8 8 bs, 139 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 9 1,829 2,782 


553,105 508,543 728,649 831,210 4,262,919 
a Oct. & Nov. issues combined. b Smaller Page Size. 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES (5 September Issues) 


1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Sept. 
Saturday Evening Post ....219 147,980 a112,122 a210,598 280,783 1,013, 474 
New Yorker 87,511 a52,358  a81,082 a99,244 
i 68,195 a45,040 a80,226 91,379 
a56,530 a41,474 066,596 86,195 
American Weekly a46,416 a55,683 a71,852 a66,385 
Literary Digest 8 26,470 a25,977 a48,638 
Business Week 23,127 a16,672 a27,655 
iberty 18,279 a16,610 a22, 058 a39,636 
News-Week 17,423 
The Nation a5,500 a6,050 12,050 a8,450 
Scholastic . b4,490 04,419 5,273 c6,522 
a4,407 a3,912 7,290 a4,325 


506,328 380,317 626,689 759,212 3,745,066 
a Four Is. b Two Is. c One Is. 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES (September Issues) 


1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 
: Lines Lines Lines Lines 

Maclean’s (2 is.) 37 25,9 32,147 40,327 54,733 
Canadian Home Journal .. 24,457 22,500 27,164 34,760 
Mayfair 3 19,058 24,280 27,424 39,074 
Chatelaine 2 18,300 19,467 14,923 
National 5 Monthly ... , 19,315 16,915 24,294 
—~? (5 is.) 4 
Can omes & Gardens ... 13,769 41,519 
The Canadian Magazine ... 11,423 13,475 
Canadian Business (Oct.).. 10, "300 8,744 6,790 

159,298 an ,478 185,662 229,568 1,422,645 

a Larger Page Size. b Jan.-Oct., 1933 lin 

Grand Totals 2, 029, 719 i o44, 449 2,707,026 3,411,613 16,094,796 
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Qucecessive Vea rs of 


GAIN 


in both CiRnCULATION 
and ADVERTISING REVENUE 


1927 - 1933 


GROSS 
CIRCULATION ADVERTISING REVENUE 


300,000 - - 1933 1933 - - $450,000 


(guaranteed) (estimated ) 


253,110 1932 1932 372,597 
186,719 - - 1931 1931 335,587 
130,887 - 1930 1930 242,283 
102,092 - 1929 1929 202,456 
76,245 - - 1928 1928 134,786 
46,353 - - 1927 1927 49,014 


Source: Audit Bureau Source: Publishers’ 
of Circulations Information Bureeu 


HE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the only mag- 

azine to show a gain in advertising revenue 
for each of the past seven years—according to 
Publishers’ Information Bureau report, “15 Year 
Revenue Report on 90 Magazines.” 


The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


114 EAST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N the spring of 1931, the Pacific 

Coast Borax Company distrib- 
uted to retailers a window display 
poster that accomplished a three- 
way job. 

It was an unselfish piece of adver- 
tising. Half of the poster enabled 
the retailer to feature house-clean- 
ing specials that can be sold with 
20-Mule Team Borax. Space was 
also provided for the “Old Ranger” 
and his Death Valley days radio 
program. 20-Mule Team Borax 


HOUSE 


be imprinted with house-cleaning 
specials. 

The company believes these post- 
ers are popular because they ren- 
der a very practical service to the 
retailer and because they permit 
him to feature something else be- 
sides the product advertised. 

ee 


The Schoolmaster has recently 
seen a letter sent by The Hettrick 
Manufacturing Company to a num- 
ber of retailers. In addition to be- 


CLEANING Special, 











came in for its share of advertis- 
ing without crowding out the other 
messages, 

During the first year over 100,- 
000 were distributed without cost 
to retailers. : 

This poster has become so popu- 
lar that salesmen look forward for 
their supply in spring and fall. The 
design and color scheme is varied 
each time so that the posters have 
a new and distinct appearance. 

The Schoolmaster is informed by 
the company that the new fall 
poster is now being distributed. 
Several hundred thousand copies 
are being used. Some of the chain 
stores and voluntary chain organi- 
zations order as many as 500 to 


ing an encouraging sign of improv- 
ing business, this letter is of a type 
which the Schoolmaster hopes will 
be quite common in the next few 
months. The letter follows: 

“We desire to place before you 
our condition—possibly one unique 
in the business world under the de- 
pressed conditions of the last year. 

“We regret very much the ne- 
cessity of advising that we are 
unable at this time to give you the 
prompt service on your orders that 
we had hoped, and the service that 
you might reasonably expect. 

“Throughout this period of de- 
pression, The Hettrick Manufac- 
turing Company’s business has made 
continuous growth. The demand for 
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awnings, Curtains, valance, tents, 
etc, so far this season far exceeds 
anything in the history of our 
business. We invested hundreds of 
thousands of dollars last fall build- 
ing up forward stocks ; we increased 
our capacity to manufacture, by 
spending thousands of dollars for 
new machinery, with the hope that 
we would be able to meet emergen- 
cies of this kind; but it is apparent 
that buyers, anticipating a rising 
market, and knowing there would 
be a shortage of'certain materials 
at the mills, have flooded us with 
more orders than our increased 
capacity is able to handle within 
a reasonable time. 

“As one of our valued customers, 
you know that it is the aim of the 
Management to give forty-eight- 
hour service, and to extend our 
trade such treatment as we expect 
under similar circumstances. Up to 
June 1 we were able to handle all 
orders promptly. Since then the 
daily demand has been growing and 
growing, until now we must ask 
you to be patient with us. 

“We fully realize your position 
and the importance of shipping the 
der which you have entrusted to 
us, at the earliest possible moment, 
and we want to assure you that we 
will do everything possible to take 
care of your order with despatch.” 

er ae 


Slightly more than a year ago 
a certain company brought out a 
new household product. It was a 
low-priced item. The chief prob- 
lem was: How best to get distribu- 
tion and create demand in the New 
York market? After plenty of con- 
sultation, advice and investigation 
the most advantageous plan ap- 
peared to be the use of the ex- 
clusive agency. 

One of the largest specialty de- 
partment stores in New York was 
lined up. After being appointed 
exclusive agent the store did 
everything in its power to create 
consumer demand through local 
advertising and store salesmanship. 
It succeeded. Thousands of dozens 
were sold under the manufacturer’s 
trade-mark combined with the name 
of the store. And this is where the 
moral lies. 

When the exclusive agency con- 
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Wanted... 
Sales Manager 


to build and manage a nation- 
wide direct sales organization 
for marketing new food line. 
We are not looking for a big 
promoter. Prefer young man 
under forty who can cooperate. 
General sales managing ex- 
perience unnecessary. Give 
age, experience, and references. 
Address “*V,”’ Box 110, care P. I. 


Vice-President Wanted 


A medium sized 4A agency in New York 
has successfully specialized and become 
a leader in its field. Recently it has 
demonstrated its ability to obtain and 
handle more general types of accounts 
but is limited as to personnel. 


Wanted: A young executive with 
agency or general sales and advertising 
experience, qualified to become a Vice 
President, a hard worker and suf- 
ficiently interested in building for the 
future to invest at least $7500 in a sub- 
stantial interest. Replies held confiden- 
tial. Address “X,” Box 116, 8 








‘Testing am for 


Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 


227 FRONT STREET @ NEW YORK CiTy 





TO AGENCIES AND THE 


CONSULTING AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


AnalysesMade Formulas Developed 
New Uses Fresh Appeals 
Research Investigations and 

Clinical Testing 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Proprietary 
s Medicines 
Toilet Preparations Essential Oils 
Flavoring Extracts Special Formulas 
es Insecticides 


preg 


16 East 34th St., N. Y. City-AShliand 4-4343 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, of Printers’ 
Ink, published weekly at New York, 
N. Y., for October 1, 1933. 


State or New York, 
County or New York, ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared David Marcus, who, 
having been duly sworn yy law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Printers’ Ink, and that the 
following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication: for the date shown in the 
above caption required by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness are: + eo et. Ink 
a | Co., Inc., 185 Madi New 
N. Y.; Editor, G. A. Nichols, 435 “Madi- 
5 rid New York. N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
C. B. Larrabee, 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y¥.; Business Manager, David Marcus, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
no a Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Estate of John Irving Romer, 
185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; K. N. 
Romer, 185 Madison Ave., New York, "N. ¥.3 
Richard W. Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


David Marcus, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1933. 
Eugenia Peers Hiscano, 
Notary Public, City of New York. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1935.) 
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tract expired a few weeks ago the 
company felt that it was the proper 
time to increase its distribution, 
Other New York stores were ap- 
proached and in every case the 
company met with this same objec- 
tion: 

“What!” said the buyers. “You 
want us to sell that under——’s 
trade-mark? Nothing doing!” 

“But,” explained the company’s 
representative, “that isn’t their 
trade-mark. It’s ours.” 

No amount of persuasion could 
convince any of these stores that 
they should handle the product un- 
der that name. They all felt that 
if they did people would think they 
were being subsidized by the store 
which had introduced it originally. 

Many pitfalls of the exclusive 
agency have been pointed out in 
the past. And this one certainly 


bears emphasis. When a manufac- 
turer introduces a new product, 
particularly one retailing at a low- 
price, he should not let one re- 
tailer take the whole show. 


General Sales Manager, 
Pierce-Arrow 


Thomas J. O’Rourke has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Pierce-Arrow — Car Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. G. Aberdeen and Kenneth 
Strachan have t. appointed assistant 
general sales managers. Mr. O’Rourke 
for the last four years has been assistant 
to A. J. Chanter, president of the com- 
pany. 


Win Cleveland Golf Match 


Winners in the recent annual golf 
tournament of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club were as follows: Class A, low gross, 
Frank Morrison, 76; low net, C. A. 
Bigelow. Class B, low gross, George 
Beuhler, 89; low net, A. J. Green. 
Winners in unclassified divisions were 
Russell Brewer, W. W. Smith, Kenneth 
Baley, and Robert Howes. There were 
eighty entrants in the tournament. 


“Driller,” New Publication 

The Driller has been started by The 
Excavating Engineer Publishing Com- 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis. It succeeds 
The Armstrong Driller, the blast hole 
section of which was consolidated some 
time ago with Excavating Engineer. 
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ayable in advance. 








Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum 
Classified ads 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Established organization in New York 
City would like to secure Eastern R - 
sentation of additional weekly, monthly, 
general or trade publication. Box 
447, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—Advertising representative for 
New York publication in social service 
and public health fields, commission 
basis; opportunity develop highly profit- 
able representation. Write fully. Box 
437, Printers’ Ink. 


MERGER INVITED! Manufacturer of 
canned food product with “‘every-meal” 
appeal, seeks to merge with financially- 
strong Company, able to support product 
with advertising. Interview, references, 
with principals only. Box 445, a ae 








HELP WANTED 


Excellent Opportunity for advertising 
agency production man who has apprecia- 
tion of art work and who possibly has 
some artistic talent himself. All replies 
confi lential. Box 446, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Salesman wanted for well 
equipped plant with fine reputation. The 
man we want must control accounts. Sal- 
ary and commission immediately to the 
right man. Give complete details in first 
letter Box 441, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORIAL WRITER—Man_ between 
30 and 40 years of age who is an ag- 
gressive writer and can take a definite 
stand and fight for it; who has enough 
rience and judgment to put personal- 
nto a magazine of national circula- 
semi-class, published for over 20 
The man we want must have ideas 

e able to write clearly and force- 
Starting salary modest but excel- 
pportunity for progress. Send clip- 

s of work. Box 436, Printers’ Ink. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—Young man, age 25, 10 years’ 
experience with layout, art work, letter- 
ing, and photo retouching desires position 
= reputable establishment. Box 438, 
rinters’ Ink. 








Artist—29—direct mail, displays, book 
jackets, containers, labels, car cards, 
lettering (flat colors) wishes position, 
salary secondary, samples available. Box 
444, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER 
Planning and finished work—varied ex- 
perience—connection with agency or 
publication in New York City—part time 
basis. Box 434, Printers’ Ink. 











ARTIST-DESIGNER seeks Free-Lance, 
or Part-Time connection. For 6 years, 
organizer and director of fine Eastern 
Studio—now located in San Francisco, 
Calif. Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 

SECRETARY 

STENOGRAPHER 
EXPERIENCE 

TuorovucH. Box 443, P. I. 


Radio Speaker (experienced woman exec- 
utive) would like to secure contract from 
sponsor or through agency, to promote 
sales over the air. Agreeable, convincing 
voice. Box 442, Printers’ Ink. 


This Advertising Man 


has real selling ideas and knows how to 
dramatize them. Backed by 10 yrs. ex- 
perience, 4% yrs. manager of copy, plan, 
and art department for large N. Y. ad- 
vertising concern. Age 34. Box 440, P. I. 














PUBLISHER’S 

“GOOD MAN FRIDAY” 
No other term describes adequately my 
nine years’ experience with leading busi- 
ness paper. echanical details, classified 
advertising, “inside” space salesman, 
checkings, research, routine sales—adver- 
tising department work. A dependable 
assistant to ease the load from a busy 
executive. Box 435, Printers’ Ink. 











CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. 


Advertisers receiving quanti- 
ties of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to 
exercise every possible care 
in handling and returning 
promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 
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Liquor Can Be Advertised Now 
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What Is This Thing Called ‘‘Quality’’? 
Wituram E. McFer, Chief Copy Writer, The American Rolling Mill Co. 


Standard Oil’s Champions 


This Two-Way Contest Reached Both Dealer and Consumer 
Don GRIDLEY 


Marketing Cost Does Not Belong in Minimum Price 
Atrrep T. Fax, Director of Research and Education, Advertising Federa- 
tion of America 
Advertising to the Child to Reach the Parent 
Periodical Publishers Meet 


How the Wholesaler Can Serve Two Masters 
C. A. Scuuster, of Marshall Field & Company 


New Product Now and Then Helps the Whole Line 
This Testimonial Campaign Is Self-Perpetuating 


Common-Sense Economics That Average Men Can Grasp 
Fioyp L. Cariiste, Chairman of the Board, The New York Edison Company 
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Editorials 
Four-Year Record of October Magazine Advertising 
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YOU HAVE TO PROD 
FOR PROFITS NOW » 


FG, all periods of cautious 


spending, printing plays an important 
part in getting results. Right now when 
you have to prod for profits, it is espe~ 
cially important to be sure that your 
BOOKLETS, LEAFLETS, CATALOGS and 
BROADSIDES carry real sales appeal. 


Yn. specialty is to give real 


sales appeal to printing that might be- 


come very commonplace with printers 
of less experience. Let us show you 
how we can help you prod for profits 
with your printing. 


YZ Call MEdallion 3-3500 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 
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